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* GARUSO-LIKE” TENOR 
ENGAGED BY SAVAGE 


Great Things Expected of Icilio 
Calleya in English Production 
of “The Girl” 


Henry W. Savage, the theatrical man- 





ager, who has been abroad for the last two 
months, returned to New York on Tues- 
day last, on the Kronprinzessin Cecile, after 
a tour that took in all the principal Euro 
pean cfties. He witnessed the premiéres of 
Puccini's “The Girl of the Golden West” 
in London and in Rome, and said that the 
opera had created a sensation in both coun 
tries. Continuing Mr. Savage said 

“For my forthcoming production in Eng 
lish of the Puccini opera | have engaged 
the most famous English singing artists that 
could be secured. kor the role of Johnson 
| have engaged Icilio Calleya, a really great 
tenor, in my estimation. He was last sea 
son the principal tenor in Genoa and sang 
the leading tenor roles at La Scala, in 


~~ 


Milan. He was born on the island of 
Corfu, of British parentage, and speaks 
English perfectly. He is very young—only 
twenty-eight—and he looks a good deal 


like Caruso. 

“As an alternate for this role I have se- 
cured Harry Lion, a Swedish tenor, from 
the Royal Opera in Stockholm. In Leon 
de Souza I have still another tenor of rare 
attainment. He is a grandson of the great 
La Blanche, and is a splendid actor as well 
as singer. 

“For the important role of the Sheriff 
| have engaged William Beck, the Hun 
garian baritone, at present engaged for the 
Paris opera season. Mr. Beck is a fine 
baritone, with a voice of wonderful power 
and range. He has been heard in this 
country with the Hammerstein and Andreas 
Dippel companies, and sings with ease in 
English as in other languages. 

“In Cologne I engaged Irma Delossy, a 
dramatic soprano, who will alternate the 
role of Minnie with Edna Blanche Sho 
walter and Mme. Luisa Villani, whom | 
engaged in this country before sailing. 
Mme. Dina Pughlia is another important 
singer I have engaged, and she will sing 
the part of Wowkle, the Indian woman. 

“For my first conductor I have secured 
Maestro Giorgio Polacco, who was the per 
sonal choice of Puccini himself. He was 
the guest of Puccini at the premicre of 
the opera in Rome, attending in order that 
he might acquaint himself with the score 
as given under the immediate supervision 
of the composer. 

“T will give the opera a generous pro- 
duction and will employ an orchestra of 
fiftv-two pieces. The first production will 
begin about November 1 and the tour wil 
embrace the principal cities from coast to 


( oast. 
In the field of light opera Mr. Savage 
will make a number of new productions 


New French Opera Company for San 
Francisco and Los Angeles 


? 


French opera, both of the grand and light 
ariety, will be established in San Fran- 
isco and Los Angeles, Cal., in the near 
future if the present plans of Pierre Graz 
materialize. Mr. Grazi, who was former] 
lramatic director at the Lyric T 
Paris, arrived in New York from Europe 
ast Tuesday preparatory to a Western trip. 
He declared that he had re eived assur 


) 
1 
11S 


unces from certain leading men in both 
ities that his project in behalf of French 

| Re 
irt was looked upon wit considerable 


favor. The founding of a theater in which 


. mn j 7 A neat t * I wis 
Krench « pera @ d arama snouid e given 
! 1 41 —— ‘ BO all - — 
CXClUusivelyV 1S nererore, eneved \ if 
razi t e entirely teas ( rie has a 
i enanre is fT Sica irector Ktienne 
; ‘ 1 1_j +h- ¢ - 
sardow. who formerly held that post at 
Lvyri Theater in Paris \mong the 
} 1] t¥ sna 
her artists are t e Gustare \ffre and 
Mons. Pascual. of the Paris Opera; An 
: , 1 .-?. . 
al ] ucca, f Monte Carl and Mir. de 


Saronne. of the Covent Garden opera; Ger 
. 1 ile Valemont. both 
aine. Le Senne and Mile al yn otl 


pranos of the Paris Opera 
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ROSA OLITZKA 


Noted Contralto, Who Has an Enviable Record on the Operatic Stage, and Who 
Will Be Heard in Concerts Next Season. (See page 4.) 





PAID $3,000 TO BECOME A STAR OF OPERA 


Marie Frances Berg’s Father Wants the Money Back and Sues Her Teacher- 
Manager—Latter Enters Counter Suit 





That $3,000 was paid to make an opera in the part of Marguerite in “kaust She 
Star ol! Mari frances Berg, a soprano, testified that De acchi « x pre ssed great 
and that the money was expended in vain onfidence in her voice, and said he was 
was alleged in testimony made by Miss ure she had a great future Ye Macchi 
Berg in New York, July 13, in a suit told her, she declared, that with sufhcient 
brought by her father, Louis S. Berg, presi upital, say, a t $4,000, her ambition to 
dent of the Néw Orleans, Mobile & Chi ecome al era star could be realized 
cago Railroad, against Clementino De Ma Her father and De Macchi confe rred on 

hi. an Italian singing teacher of New the matter sl ly afterwards and the for 
York The sui eging breach of yn er agreed t advance $3,000 for the 
tract, is for $7,200, which ir es $3,000 ing ughter in grand opera 
pal De Macchi, $1,500 for costumes fo! n Europe \ tract was made by which 
Miss Berg and $2,700 tor ney Mr. Bet ss Bet ng ten times ve pel 
SaVsS S 1ugnter S ld ] ( id as het rina! es | rin al 1 ( in Ro r 
s] ( t the receipts f grand pera pet Miiss Berg salle for kurope early |! 
tor i es in Ital Miss Berg's testi n lay IQIO Mr De \la 1 ecided that 
Vas tf ast Th rsqay ¢ Sé sne A e s r appearance is uUilet le 
é ibroa when tli Sé es ft tria (, S Romeo et Juliette. in spit 

O é ! sailed for Europe t f the fact that he told her that for thirty 

ntinue het stucies most of ears this opera had not been popular in 
Miss Ber~’s testimony a general denial was Italy Miss Berg was willing to sing any 
ntered by unsel for Mr. De Macchi thing in her repertory, but De Ma hi stuck 

iss Berg was for twe years a pupil of © his original plan to produce the Gounod 

Ye Macchi at is studi in the Me trope litan eTa \ piy Vliss Bere trave ed t 

Opera House Building, and had appeared Milan to sing before an agent of the Ricor 
in his “National Opera Company” in Italy tinued on page 25] 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as matter of the Second Class 


URGES REFORM IN 
MUSICAL MANAGING 


Western Impresario Suggests That 
Lyceum Bureau Methods Be 
Adopted for Concert Stars 


Methods at present employed by the lec- 
ture lyceum bureaus must be adopted by 
the prominent musical managers who con- 
duct tours through the United States if 
unsatisfactory conditions obtaining are to 
be bettered, according to Charles L. Wag- 
ner, one of the principal managers of the 
West, who sailed last week from New 
York for a Summer abroad. 

“The tremendous waste in railroad ex- 
penses, the unequal distribution of fees for 
artists demanded according to the location 
of a city in which he or she is to appear, 
and the necessity of keeping the artist con- 
sistently and regularly employed are the 
three factors that make a reform neces- 
sary,’ Mr. Wagner declared to a repre- 
sentative of MustcaL AMERICA 

“The public would be astounded to know 
the actual cost of transportation of a trans- 
continental tour. This is increased beyond 
the limit of reason by frequent doubling of 
tracks, by irregular jumps from town to 
town and often by idle time in the artists’ 
schedule, made necessary by conflict of 
dates with other musical attractions in the 
cities on his route 

“It is this condition,” Mr. Wagner went 
on to say, “that causes managers to ‘pick 
up engagements en route, at a greatly re- 
duced figure, since little extra expense is 
attached to such concerts. But the unfair 
part of this plan is that music clubs in 
the regular schedule must pay a much larger 
fee than these ‘extras’ and must, practically, 
shoulder their expenses. The lyceum bu- 
reau methods equalize the burden, and from 
a viewpoint of common business economy 
are far superior to those employed by the 
leading musical managers. I am confident 
that the latter will soon reform their man- 
ner of conducting tours and that the entire 
musical interests of the country will bene- 
fit by the change.” 

he suggestion which Mr. Wagner makes 
coincides with the motives of some of 
the leading managers who attempted to 
form an association last Winter. Their 
idea was to have an agreement whereby 
concert tours would be planned co-opera- 
tively, eliminating conflicts and reducing 
transportation expenses to a practical basis. 
For various reasons these managers have, 
up to date, failed to come to a complete 
understanding, and many conferences will 
be needed, it is understood, to adjust the 
situation The various lyceum bureaus 
which control not only the tours of promi- 
nent lecturers, but have included the serv- 
ices of many well-known concert artists, 
are associated in such a manner that con- 
flicting engagements are impossible. It is 
said that one of these bureaus has already 
done a business aggregating $1,500,000 for 
next season. The lyceum bureau arranges 
a lecture or concert course in a city and by 
controlling the attractions and the dates of 
appearances 1s in a position to send its 
lecturers or musicians in consistent "jumps 
trom one town t nother. 

A number of the New York managers 
have investigated this system carefully, and 
even though the proposed managerial asso- 
ciation does not materialize it seems cer 
tain that a gradual change will be effected 
vherebv the same methods, with necessary 
modifications, will be employed by them 
It is pointed out by these managers that 
the large number of music clubs and local 
managers under whose immediate auspices 
irtists appear will benefht by having more 


attractions and less expense. 


Arranging Music Season for Far West 
L. E. Behymer, the well-known manager 
f the Pacific Coast, came to New York 
is weel ge for the musical at 
tractions west of Denver for next season. 
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Unsuspected 
“European Success ”’ 


| A STUDENT'S IMPRESSION OF STRAUSS 


| His Attitude of Helpfulness to the Youse Composer, as Indicated 
| by the Experience of Philip Greeley Clapp, of Boston—How 
| Strauss Conducts His ‘‘Salome ” and “ Elektra,” Revealing 
Beauties That a Hearing of the Works in America Left 
of Existence—The American Student and 








OSTON, July 8.—Philip Greeley Clapp, 
who finished post-graduate work in the 

music courses at Harvard University in the 
Spring of 1909, and who, having won the 
Sheldon Fellowshin has since been travel- 
ing and studyine in Europe, has returned to 
Boston, and at the age of twenty-three has 
just won his Ph. D. with his thesis, “Mod 
ern Tendencies in Musical Form.” 

Three seasons ago the writer listened to 
a performance of a tone poem, “Norge,” by 
the Pierian Sodality Orchestra of Harvard, 
of which Mr. Clapp was then director, at 
Sanders Theater, in Cambridge. This piece 
by the youthful composer-conductor was 
written with surprising virility of style, 
and the orchestra, if somewhat extrav- 
agantly handled, was employed with a sure 
ness and brilliancy surprising in a con- 
ductor in his twentieth year. In the Spring 
of 1909, prior to Mr. Clapp’s departure for 
Europe, Mr. Fiedler selected the same tone 
poem for performance, in the same hall, 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and the 
composition stood the test of a second 
oe very creditably. Since that time 
Mr. Clapp has experimented more exten- 
sively with the modern orchestra. Last 
\pril he led a performance of his second 
symphony in Stuttgart, his first symphony 
having been completed before he left Bos- 
ton. The Sheldon Fellowships are awarded 
each year to those students who make early 
and exceptional progress in their studies at 
the University. One of these fellowships 
was awarded Mr. Clapn two years in suc 
cession, and in that time he has visited 
principal cities of Germany, Italy, has seen 
a part of Switzerland, as well as London 
and Paris, studied considerably in several 
directions, conferred with Richard Strauss, 
Max Schillings, Dr. Carl Muck, and others, 
anent the art of composition, and has now 
returned to his own city. 


A student who has laid his. foundation in 
an American music center, and then worked 
in Europe under auspices about as fa 
vorable as the American student can ex- 
pect, gets impressions of two countries 
from fairly equal angles. The reception 
given this student by Strauss and other 
famed musicians pointed an encouraging 
moral. “Strauss,” said Clapp, “received 
me affably and did me the honor to read 
one of my scores through from beginning 
to end—something that few experienced 
musicians will do in examining the work 
of a young man. He did this so carefully 
and with such sympathetic perception of 
what | was attempting that, standing at his 
side and reading with him bar by bar, | 
found that we reached the bottom of each 
page within a beat of each other; Strauss 
had immediately grasped the tempo I had 
been thinking and his comments showed 
that he was giving the closest attention to 
every detail. 


“Now, when I worked at Harvard, Pro 
fessor Spaulding gave mea ,ood deal of 


headway. He believes that a student pro 
gresses most by finding out for himself 
what he can and what he cannot do. How 


ever, a number of other Boston musicians 
who assisted me with their advice and in 
terest warned me that in Europe my ex 
periments might not be taken so seriously 
as in Boston. I bore this in mind when | 
went to Strauss, and I was so afraid of 
ruining my opportunity with him that the 
first thing I showed was an overture writ 
ten with especial consideration for estab 
lished principles of composition. I’m sorry 
now that I did not display the more mod 
ern things, because, when Strauss had fin 
ished with the overture he turned around 
and said, ‘But you musn’t be so afraid of 
the rules And then there was no time left 
to look at the other things. But Strauss 
told me that I had laid a solid foundation 
I was given a letter to Schillings and coun 
seled to work with him and strike out f 
myself.” 

according té 


The work with Schillings. 


Mr. Clapp, proved very stimulating It 
consisted in the broadest but verv detailed 
criticism and hard lab ir hetweet lessons 
Then there were the rehearsals t the 
Stuttgart Ope i House. directed by Schill 


elf The répertoire. for Stuttgart 


ings hims 
was fairly extensive, and Schillings, by n 


means le admirer of Strauss’s 


a wonoilesale 


music, was his warm personal friend and 
prepared with the 
successful performances of “Salomé” and 


“Elektra.” 


utmost care brilliantly 


Under his hands the score of 


“Elektrz 


finely w 


a” became wonderfully clear and 
oven, and even in the strongest 


fortissimos the voices were left uncovered 
Che listener who had heard only the toe 
ican performances of these works gained ; 


new cor 

“You 
“that in 
that ‘Sa 


You may 





ings tool 
‘Salome’ 
of the 
turnal 
seemed 


most 


iception of their artistic import. 
may remember,” said Mr. Clapg, 
America lots of people complained 
lome’ was too noisy for good music. 
y imagine my surprise when Schill 


one of the most remarkable things that I 
ever heard in a musical performance, one of 
Strauss’s proceedings which made a little 
clearer to me a vaguely formulated theory 
of my own. The opera was ‘Salomé.’ The 
dramatic climax of that work is commonly 
associated with orchestral din. But if you 
want to prepare a climax which will freeze 
your hearer’s bones, do as Strauss did when 
he conducted that performance of ‘Salomé,’ 
which I shall never forget. Go not from 
piano to fortissimo, but from fortissimo to 
the softest pianissimo that you can get. 
When the black arm shot up from the cis- 
tern and Salomé received the head there 
was a horrible shouting among the instru- 
ments. From that point on the dynamic 
scale was continually downward, until just 
before the moment when //erod rouses 
from his trance and denounces Salome. 
Then the strange harmonies that are held 
by the instruments of the lowest register, 
while some of the wood-wind trill, were 
nearly inaudible and the audience simply 
held its breath. Per contra, the abrupt and 
violent close was never so telling.” 


oe 


Philip Greeley Clapp, Composer, of Boston 


< hold and I heard this obstreperous 
transtormed into a general etfect 
exquisite, shimmering, noc 
music, Outlines that formerly 
harsh melted into each other so 


delicately and poetically that for the mo 


ment yo 


u thought Strauss had become a 


'renchman in his predilection for impres- 


sionistic 


methods Hearing this from 


Schillings I was the more curious to hear 


Strauss’s own 


what I t 
ducted t 
delicacy 
course, 


climaxes 


version. Imagine, then, 
hought when I found that he con 
he opera with, if anything, more 
than Schillings. There were, of 
when the orchestra sud 


denly flared up to some climax which, by 


ordinary 


measurements, equaled a mod- 


erate fortissimo, but which proved the ex- 


treme of 


with the 
from th: 


‘That 


else: that 
all I say? 


what sh 
those wl 
public 
ductors \ 
to partit 


dramatic climax when compared 
ravishing pianissimo effects gained 


at army of instruments 


simply goes to prove something 
Strauss to-day is committing 

indiscretions similar to 
lich Wagner committed with his 


When Wagner began to score, con 


vho had devoted most of their time 
ions in which the wood doubled 


the strings, and the brass supported the 
wood when more than the ordinary amount 
of tone was required—these conductors, 
seeing the army of notes in front of them, 
said to themselves, ‘He wants more noise.’ 
\nd the ave him more noise As a mat 
ter of fact YW agner wanted nothing of the 
kind He wanted richness, quality, not 
quantitv. of tone This is proved when 
men like Toscanini come along and 
lristan’: we are in amazement and ecstasy 
at the sheer tonal beauty of the music 
Strauss wants the same thing. I think that 
the score of ‘Elektra’ is still a little ahead 
\f the musical consciousness of the day. It 
is almost incon ceivabls subtle and complex 
but withal perfectly balanced. Every one 
f the multitu iaoud strands of tone has 
its own significance and contributes its in 
lividual note of color 
“A Very Uneven Conductor.” 
Hut Strauss 1s a very uneven conduct 

He usually does ‘Elektra’ very well, and 
ive never heard him give anything but an 
exceed x tnt ne eT I ance of ‘Zara 
thustra On t other hand, in ‘Don 
Ouixote,’ he seer so to fear that the audi 
ence will Se s deta I it he s riiices 
both coherency and conviction to the undue 
emphasis of minor points At his best he 
gives his music wonderful ntinuity, def 
initeness and pr porti n: the bones show 


as they 
beautiful 


should—jiust enough to define thi 


figure. And I must tell you of 


“Elektra,” as every one knows, has not 
been popular in this country, and Mr. Clapp 
observed that it had never been popular, in 
the ordinary sense of the word, in Ger- 
many. “But the Germans do Strauss the 
greatest honor of which any nation is ca 
pable towards a contemporary composer ot 
pronounced and uncompromising individ- 
uality. hey go to hear his music, so that 
they can tell every one how bad it is and 
how much they dislike it. 

“Sometimes | wish that there were more 
musical fanaticism, musical partisanship in 
\merica than there ever has been here. But 
| guess, on the whole, that we are well quit 
of it. Strauss and Reger are good friends 
and admirers of each other’s work. Their 
supporting factions, however, won't see 
each other in the street, nor can they see 
any glimmer of reason in the individual who 
upholds both men. ‘My dear fellow,’ they 
will say in effect, ‘your state of mind is so 
illovical as to show your infantile ignorance 
of the subject in hand. You may like 
Strauss, or you may like Reger; but if you 
understand either you certainly can’t like 
both. The inference being that the indi- 
vidual who addresses you is not only intel- 
lectually far in advance of yourself, but 
also of Strauss and Reger, for these gentle- 
men not only presumably like and under- 
stand their own works, but also approve 
of the other’s 

“But 1f the German tends to 
mindedness this is probably the 
his having convictions in which he 
believes and for which he 
heht. There is still an unfortunate preju 
dice against the American musician, but 
this prejudice has recently begun to give 
way under the onslaughts of Americans 
who can successfully compete with Fur 
pean rivals.” 


narrow 
result of 
earnestly 
is nrenared to 


l 
1 


Mr. Clapp’s Compositions. 


Mr. Clapp has brought back with him 
trom Europe, | mentioned 
quartet which Dr. Muck thought 
well of; a tone-poem, “The Song of 
Youth,” illustrative of the class poem of 
Hermann Hagedorn, of Harvard, ’o7; a 
second symphony in FE. Minor. for big mod 


. 3 
resides the thesis 


ern orchestra, and six songs His first 
studies in the theory ft music and in pi ino- 
aving were made with Prof. John Lar 


shall of Boston University 


violin with Jacques Hoffman of the Bos 
ton Symphony Orchestra, and enterin 
Harvard at a verv early age—he was born 
in 1888—continued his studies in composi 
tion with Prof. Spaulding. He is now at 
work upon a third svmphonv and he scores 
vithout me r t makers of instru 


He spoke of his study abroad: “About 
music study in Europe I can speak only 
from my own experience. I do believe 
that an American student should finish all 
of his elementary work in one of the big 
\merican music centers. In America he 
will certainly hear more cosmopolitan pro- 
grams and get acquainted with the music 
of the world more quickly than he possibly 
could in Germany; and he will not be in- 
vited to prejudice himself, in the beginning, 
against this or that composer, this or that 
school. He can get the best instruction in 
his own country and he will not be at the 
mercy of the charlatan teachers who are 
sO numerous and so adept in Europe. He 
runs far better chances of finding the 
teacher that he immediately needs right 
here. No American musician need feel that 
he is debarred from the highest attainments 
in his profession in this country if he has 
not worked in Europe; but, on the other 
hand, I must admit that what European 
experience I have had has been immensely 
valuable to me. 

‘There are some deep pitfalls, as for in 
stance the ‘European success,—the success 
which is gained by dollars and cents poured 
into the capacious pocket of a concert man- 
ager, who, for a few hundred dollars, sees 
to it that a small hall is packed with ‘dead- 
heads’ and insures favorable notices in lo- 
cal papers. This short cut to glory deceives 
no one in the musical profession, either 
here or in Europe. A year spent in honest 
study and in absorbing artistic impressions 
is more valuable than any number of the 
‘made in Germany’ labels obtained at the 
expense of time, energy and self-respect. 
Let a year’s work be divided between sev- 
eral typical German cities. The social and 
intellectual experience alone will serve to 
give the aspirant a considerable advantage 
over him who has to base his claim to the 
attention of the public upon the insecure 
pedestal of purchased ‘prestige. ” O.D. 





NEW TRIUMPH FOR GRUPPE 


‘Cellist Plays with London Symphony 
Orchestra in Birmingham, England 


Paulo Gruppe, the Dutch ’cellist, again 
distinguished himself at the concert with 
the London Symphony Orchestra, in Bir 
mingham, England, on June 28. Mr. Gruppe 
played the Schumann Concerto, and his 
performance was generously praised by the 
‘ritics of the Birmingham Daily Mail and 
Daily Post. The reviewer of the Mail 
said: 

“The novelty of the evening was Schu 
mann’s concerto for violoncello and or 
chestra, in A minor, op. 129, a work but 
seldom heard on account of its enormous 
difficulties for the solo instrument. The 
first and second movements hardly give 
the performer breathing time. It needs 
an exceptionally equipped violoncellist to 
master its intricacies. Fortunately, its ex 
position was left to a remarkably gifted 
young artist, Paulo Gruppe, son of the cele 
brated Dutch painter, Charles Gruppe, of 
The Hague. One certainly has rarely heard 
a performer of such magnitude, such sur 
prising and finished technical ability, for 
whom apparently no difficulties exist. He 
not only showed perfect command over the 
instrument, but also proved himself to be 
a born musician. The tone he produced 
from his magnificent Guarnerius ‘cell: 
was broad and rich, and even in the most 
brilliant passages not a note was lost.” 


GETS GATTI-CASAZZA’S AID 





Director and Mme. Alda Join New Op 
era in English Movement 


Mme. Anna Ziegler, as 
American Society for the Furthering of 
Opera in English, has received many new 
memberships during the past few weeks 
but of these new adherents there are nm 
1ore important than Giulio Gatti-Casazza 


‘retary of the 


director of the Metropolitan Opera Hous 
and Mme. Frances Ida, his wife In 

letter Mr. Gatti-Casazza says “T thanl 
vou for your letter and have already sign 
the two slips, one in my name and the 
tther in the name of my wife.” 

Mme. Ziegler is now in Brookfield Cet 
ter, Conn., where she has opened her Sun 
mer school with a large class. Her succes 
during the past seascn was such as t 


materially increase the number of tale 
punils for next year. Several of the sti 
dents have been placed in importan 


ert, church or operat.c positions, a 
whom may be mentioned Emma Nagel, v 
is signed a contract to appear in 
W. Savage's production of “Little B 
Francis Rogers Sails for Europe 
Francis Rogers, 1 rit it f 
nNovgers vho ave een spending s 
weeks with Mrs. R wers s parents at Leno» 
Mass., sailed from Quebec July 14 f 
pe They will tour England and Frat 
and return to this country the latter | 


f August. Mr. and Mrs. Rogers wet 
narried last May. 
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STRANSKY COMING WITH HIGH HOPES 


New Philharmonic Conductor Has Heard Glowing Accounts of 
Americans’ Love of Music—His Tastes Catholic and His 
Attitude Towards American Compositions One of Encourage- 
ment—Not Worried by Attacks Upon Him 











ERLIN, July 8.—Joseph 


Stransky is genuinely 
enthusiastic about his 
forthcoming trip to 


America. America, he 
told me recently at the 
Hotel, had 
always been the object 
of his desires, and that, 
the al- 
dol- 


lar, but because his ex- 


Esplanade 





not ‘because of 


mighty American 
perience with the many 
\mericans in 
had _ told 
\merican mu 


musical 
Europe 
that the 
sic-loving 


him 


Was 





public 
equipped with a re- 
receptibility 
for 


freshing 
ands enthusiasm 


everything which in- 





spired artists to strive 
for the highest perfec- 
Mr. Stransky at 


Marienlyst. [This opinion was 


tion. 
substantiated, he said, 
by an interview with his famous predeces- 
sor, the late Gustav Mahler, in Hamburg 
last year. When Stransky asked Mahler 
how he was satisfied with his work in New 
York, the latter replied: “I can only say 
that, with an orchestra like the New York 
Philharmonic, I do not the Royal 
Orchestra of Vienna. For I have found 
an orchestral organization in the American 
metropolis with a sense of rhythm and an 
exactitude enough to gladden the heart of 


niss 


The writer then asked the conductor 
what he thought of American composers 
and what stand he took towards American 
compositions. 

Will Encourage American Composers. 
_ “Valuable American compositions 
find in me a most enthusiastic promoter at 
all times,” was the reply. 

“What are your plans for the beginning 
of the season?” 

“At the very outset I intend to proposs 
a commemorative concert for my deceased 
predecessor, Gustav Mahler, for which | 
shall suevest to the society merely Mahler's 
First Symphony and Beethoven's Eroica 
(with march funebre), which arrangement, 
| believe, would be in accordance with 
Mahler’s ideas. 

“I also pronose to bring out a new sym 
phony by Dvorak, which has never been 
produced and which is to appear in manu 
script, as well as a suite for thirteen wind 
instruments (four movements), a work of 
Richard Strauss’s younger days, which has 
never been produced. 

“Il am a great admirer of Hector Ber 
lioz,” continued Mr. Stransky, who has just 
had published an arrangement by himself 
of Berlioz’s opera, “Beatrice and Benedict.” 
“This opera is one of my favorite composi 
tions,” he said, “and I was induced to de 
vote myself to this work because the lib 
retto did not seem to me to have the req 
uisite dramatic effect.” 

Not Worried by Attacks, 

Mr. Stransky has not been at all worried 
by attacks upon him since the announce 
ment of his selection for the Philharmonic 
was made publi Che attacks originated 
in an article in a journal called Pan 

“The Pan is such a small journal, looking 
back upon just one whole year’s publication, 


will 














Josef Stransky on his Summer vacation—He will arrive in New York early in 


October 
ven the most punctilious conductor that I could not be greatly annoyed at any 
\transky then continued: insinuations published 1n it,” said Mr. 
sé "” ‘6 . 1 Cc 
After such expert opinion and in view  Stransky In fact, the first knowledge | 
received of this journal’s existence was 


)t the general reports it will be readily un 
erstood that my engagement -for America 
nd the prospects of working with such an 


rchestra are bound to me with the 

reatest satisfaction.” 

“Have you any particular tendency in 

lusic that you will strive to express in 

New York?” 

“No, I love good music in every forn 

rrespective of time or nationality. It wi 
mv obie ct to pr ce. st far as possible, 


e most heterogeneous music at our con 


erts next season, and to include all possible 


etres. Besides paving particular attention 
the classics and to successful modern 


tks, I shall strive to give important 
ties a hearing, whenever I am in a posi 


to do so 





when ‘good friends’ thought it opportune 
to send me a copy of the paper containing 
the article in question 

“T assure vou that I laughe eart 
when perusing this delightfully naive es 
When a man has been first Kape eist 
in Prague for five years, seven years first 
conductor in | burg, and | lucte 
the Ring ve ft s at the N s K g 

hes Opera Theater of Berlin, 1 
Tristan | Isolde’ and wsleistersinger,’ f 
ill of w e has received the most en 
thusiastic praise from the entire Berlin 
ress: when he has conducted symphonies 
in Berlin and Dresden for three years and 


for himself, 


; 1 
has now also been recognized 











Josef Stransky, the young Bohemian conductor, who comes to New York next sea- 
son to direct the Philharmonic Orchestra 


able to tol 
that in 


must be 
articles as 


World, he 


anonymous 


the New 
erate such 
the Pan.” 
His Duties in 
Mr. Stranskv fortunately found no 
dithculty in himself of his German 


obligations in order to accept \merican 


Germany. 
has 
lreeing 
his 
post 

“The various organizations with 
have been connected have very courteously 
given me leave of absence for a year,” he 


which | 


explained, “and will manage with guest 
conductors during my absence, with the ex 
ception of the Bluthner Orchestra, which 
will interrupt its Berlin activity for a year 


and devote itself to guest performances 


“As to my work with the Bluthner Or 
chestra | have maintained that only through 
a conscientious cultivation of the 
can a new orchestra learn to follow the in 
tentions of the conductor and the individual 
members become accustomed to eat h othe 
This was the schooling I endeavored to 
give to the Bluthner Orchestra with results 
that | think are satisfactory. 


classics 


“should a conductor of concerts have 
had experience as an operatic conductor 
| should say, most assuredly, yes. Only 


he who has learned to obey is qualified to 
command, and in operatic work a con 
ductor 1s taueht to obey, and that thor 
oughly ©. P. Jacor 

7 





MR. EDDY AT OCEAN GROVE 


Famous Organist Will Give Series of 
Concerts at Big Auditorium 


\Mlusic-lovers who congregate at Ocean 
Grove, N. J., will have an opportunity to 
hear the first of the joint recitals which 
Clarence Eddy, the famous organist, and 
\irs. Eddy, contralto, will give throughout 
the country, when they appear at the big 
tuditorium in that seashore resort on the 
evening of July 26. Mr. I:ddy has been 
engaged by Tali Esen Morgan to give a 


number of programs during his stay on the 


Jersey shore. On July 27, 290 and 31 arn 
August 1 and 2 Mr. Eddy will be the prin 
cipal attraction in the concert series 

The program designed for the August 
concert is of especial interest, since it will 
consist entirely of American compositions, 
the list including the names of Dudley 
Buck. Homer N. Bartlett, Arthur Foote, ] 
rank Frvsinger, James H. Rogers and Mr. 
Keddy himself 

On August 3, during the convention 
the National Association of Organists, Mr 
Eddy is scheduled to read a paper on “The 
Organ sa ( ( Instrument.” \l1 
Fddy's long experience as a recital-giver, 
uring e has played in practica 
every cit nd town in the country, qualifie 

to handle this subject with especia 

inter In the Fall he will, witl 

ddv. undertake another tour of the United 
State - 


Cavalieri May Come After All, Says Ar- 
thur Hammerstein 


al elt son yr (ds if 
m Eu Saturday last with 
nev that Lina | alier1 would me nere 
' Sprit g under his management 
, ales of H n’ if her engagements 
" the ¢ i erstein don 
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EVELYN PARNELL’S SUCCESS 


Boston Soprano Triumphs on Operatic 
Stage in Italy 


July 17.—An American 
st distinguished 


Bos rON, 


has scored nN successes on 


the operatic stage of Italy is Evelyn Par 
nell, of Boston. Miss Parnell is the pos 
sessor of a pure and beautiful sopran 


voice, and she has pleased the Italian publi: 


great! in colorature and dramatic roles. 
She made a profound impression a_ few 
vears ago on a number of Boston critics 
by her singing, and they at once urged het 


to go to. Europe to secure a reputation. She 
accordingly made her début at the Fras 
hint Theater in Pavia during the carnival 
season. Her success was most emphatic, 
and of late she has been singing with 
equally satisfactory results in Correggio 
In the vocally exacting role of lioletta. in 
“Traviata,” she has won much applauss 
Miss Parnell’s operatic début was not 
made in Italy, but at the Be (Jpera 
HY] 1st She sang lida there and Is Lal 
in the Huguenots” on short notices 
\ n \lme. Boninsegena became ji 


SAYS WEALTHY ARE TO BLAME 


Chicago Singer Thinks They Stand in 
Way of Opera in English 


CHICAS July 17—William John Hal 
( ell-known singer, at the recent State 
M Teachers’ : tio? leclared 
Grand opera w ind as well in Eng 
is] i in aft ne! nguag The diff 
It S not itn lat v¢ We \ never 
ive grand Y English il the 
ea rin t reign 
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Talking-Machines Promoting Our 


Musical Culture Says Miss Powell 





Violinist Tells of a Rancher in the 
Far West Who Was More Con- 
versant than Average New 
Yorker with Opera and Musi- 
cians Because of His Phono- 
graph—A Boon to Concert 
Managers 


PROMINENT 


looked upon the talking-machine as a 


artists who formerly 


thing to be dreaded and avoided are grad- 


ually falling into line by acknowledging the 


value of these machines as a means of car- 
rying music’s message to thousands who 
would otherwise be unable to enjoy the 
world’s great masterpieces. To-day the 
leadine manufacturers of phonographs or 
talking-machines, recognizing the wide- 
spread appreciation of the higher forms of 
music, have enrolled the services of the 
most eminent operatic and concert stars to 
make records for them. This particular 
industry has grown so in the past few 
vears that many musical celebrities obtain 
perhaps one-half of their income through 
royalties on the records they have made. 

In recent years the scope of the record- 
making branch of the phonograph business 
has been materially enlarged, and inventive 
genius has provided devices whereby the 
finest nuances in musical interpretation may 
be faithfully reproduced. This advance 
has made possible the production of violin 
records of a most satisfactory nature. 

Among the artists who believe in the talk- 
ing-machine and are active in the making 
of records, none is more enthusiastic than 
Maud Powell, the violinist. 

“We who live in the large cities often 
fail to appreciate what the phonograph 
means to the country at large,” said Miss 
Powell to a MusitcaL AMERICA man the 
other day. “On one of my recent tours in 
the far West I made a side trip, thirty-five 
miles from Red Timber, Mont., and I met 
the owner of a sheep ranch who could talk 
more intelligently about music than could 
the average concert-goer in New York! 
He discussed voices, operas, violinists, ’cel- 
lists and in fact everything pertaining to 
music in delighted fashion—and he knew 
these things only because ef his talking- 
machine, 











Maud Powell and George Falkenstein, 
the Accompanist, Entering the Victor 
Talking-Machine Co.’s Laboratory in 
Camden, N. J. 


“I have had similar experiences in other 
places, and to me, the fact that the phono- 
graph introduces, even though in fragment- 
ary form, the best music written, to the 
farmer, the miner, and the villager, who 
haven't the opportunity to hear concerts 
and artists in any other way, is in itself 
sufficient justification for the machine.” 

lhe talking-machine has proved a boon 
to New York concert managers. Often, 
when a music club is in doubt as to the 
merits of a singer or instrumentalist. with 
whom negotiations are pending, the man- 
ager suggests that a committee be sent to 
the nearest phonograph dealer, where rec 
ords made by the artist may be heard. 








A CONCERT TOUR 


FOR ROSA OLITZKA 





OSA OLITZKA, the contralto, who is to 
make an extensive concert tour under 

the management of R. E. Johnston, besides 
filline her operatic engagements during the 
next season, has to her credit appearances 
with some of the greatest operatic organiza- 
tions of the world. For several seasons 
she was the prima donna contralto at the 
San Carl Opera, Naples; Covent Garden, 
London; and has had guest apnearances at 
the Metropolitan and Boston opera houses. 
In these appearances she was engaged for 


the better known contralto roles and only 
her concert work prevented her from ac- 
ceptinge a season’s engagement. 

In Chicago she has created for herself a 
permanent place in the musical life of the 
city by her concert engagements, her re- 
citals, and her appearances in the inter- 
national concerts of the Chicago Opera 
Company. This season she is engaged for 
similar work and her past successes have 
made it necessary that the number of such 
appearances he greatly added to. Her 


concert success the past season has 
been great. For the third consecutive sea- 
son she has been engaged to appear in the 
great Summer concerts at wcean Grove 
and her bookings under Mr. Johnston al- 
ready promise the best season in many 
years. 


SCHENCK “ POP” CONCERTS 








Beatrice McCue and Other Soloists Win 
Favor on Century Theater Roof 


Operatic music predominated at last Mon- 
day evenine’s concert of the Elliott Schenck 
Orchestra on the Century Roof. The main 
event of the evening was the performance 
of the “Faust” garden scene, final trio and 
the Mephistopheles serenade. The singers 
were Laila Royer, soprano; Beatrice Mc- 
Cue, contralto; Henri Barron, tenor, and 
F. Archambault, bass. Miss Royer sang 
the music of Marguerite effectively and 
Miss McCue scored emphatically in_ the 
part of Martha. The other numbers on 
the program were selections from “Aida,” 
Philetnon et Baucis,” “Bohemian Girl,” 
“William Tell.” Maximilian Pilzer played 
the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria” in finished 
style and was warmly applauded. 

A Wagner-Beethoven program was given 
on Tuesday evening, on which occasion 
excerpts from “Tannhauser,” “Lohengrin,” 
“Meistersinger” and “Walkitire” were given, 
as well as the “Coriolanus” overture and 
two movements from the Fifth Symphony. 
Lillian Concord Jonasen, soprano, was the 


soloist. 


Frank Croxton and Charles G. Washburn 
in Joint Chautauqua Recital 


CuHauTaugua, N. Y., July 13.—The first 
of the series of recitals by Frank Croxton, 
the basso, of New York, and Charles G. 
Washburn, the baritone, of Washington, 
DD. C., took place at Higgins Hall this af- 
ternoon. It goes without saying that these 
two admirable artists gave a most satisfy- 
ing presentation of their program. Each 
appearance of theirs heightens admiration 
of their work. There was a large and en- 
thusiastic audience present. The program: 

“Arm, Arm, Ye Brave,” from “Judas 
Maccabaeus,” Handel; “When He Comes 
Home” and “Magical June,” Leoni; “Dark- 
ness and Light, Tirindelli; “Life and 
Death,” Neidlinger, sung by Mr. Wash- 
burn; “Calm as the Night,” Bohm; old 
German Love Song: “Evening Star,” Wag- 
ner; “Invictus” and “Inter Nos,” Huhn, 
sung by Mr. Croxton. Frederick Shattuck 
accompanied. ‘.. 2. Be 


e 





Caruso Saves $3,000 





Enrico Caruso, the tenor, has won a suit 
brought against him by Conrad Milliken, 
trustee in bankruptcy of the Standard Ni- 
trogen Company. Caruso bought $5,000 
worth of stock and paid $2,000 on account. 
The trustee sued for the balance of $3,000, 
but Caruso demurred on the ground that 
the complaint did not show that his stock 
was to be subject to a future call for cash 
and the court upheld him and dismissed 
the complaint. 


Katherine Goodson Coming 


Katherine Goodson, the English pianist, 
is to make a long American tour beginning 
in the early Fall. 


NO PARIS * SALOME” 
WITHOUT GARDEN 


Opera Management Tries It, but 
Has to Yield When Mary 
Puts Her Foot Down 


Paris, July 15.—Mary Garden appears to 





have the management of the Paris Opéra 
by the ears. There has been a good deal of 
wonder expressed because Mary has not 
sung in “Salomé,” though scheduled to ap- 
pear in that opera, and the answer seems to 
be merely that Mary has not wanted to. 
IlIness has been mentioned as a pretext by 
the management, but Miss Garden is far 
from ill. She has simply delivered an 
ultimatum to the management and “Salome” 
has had to be taken off the boards for an 
indefinite period as a result. 

Jealousy between Miss Garden and her 
rival star, Mme. Kuobnezoff, the Russian 
soprano, seems to be at the bottom of the 
trouble. While Miss Garden was making a 
concert tour of America, her favorite roles 
at the Opera here were all given to Mme. 
Koubnezoff, who seemed to have the ruling 
hand, and the management was disgruntled, 
moreover, because Miss Garden had put off 
her Paris engagements in order to sing in 
concert in the United States. Recently 
“Salomé” was announced at the opera, with 
Mme. Koubnezoff in the title role, and then 
and there the American prima donna de- 
livered her ultimatum. She let it be known 
that never again would she sing at the 
Opéra unless the principal part were given 
to her exclusively. She determined that if 
she did not have the rodle of Salomé, no 
one else should have it. 

Accordingly, Miss Garden enlisted the 
sympathy and aid of the tenor, Muratore, 
without whom it was impossible to give the 
opera. In the course of a day or two she 
succeeded in convincing Muratore that his 
vocal chords had been so affected by the 
heat wave that he would be unable to sing 
in “Salomé” and the managers of the 
Opéra, MM. Messager and Broussan, were 
accordingly obliged to announce an inde- 
finite postponement. 

Miss Garden has gained a complete vic- 
tory over her rival. 





Mr. and Mrs. Kuester on Vacation Trip 


Eugene Kuester, of the firm of Kuester 
& Richardson, the New York managers, 
with his wife, Edith Haines-Kuester, the 
composer-pianist, has been spending his 
vacation on a farm near Lake Ontario, 
in the upper part‘of New York State. Be- 
fore returning to New York City, the end 
of the present month, Mr. and Mrs. Kues- 
ter will take an extensive automobile trip, 
with a party of friends, through New York 
and Canada. After their return they will 
spend the rest of the Summer on Lake 
Hopatcong. 

During the last part of June and the 
early part.of July Mr. Kuester took an ex- 
tensive booking tour which covered New 
York, Pennsylvania and Ohio. He was 
successful in booking many engagements 
for the artists under his management. 





TALKS TO MUSIC CLUBS No. 2 


IURING the past few seasons we have had a surfeit of so called “Sensational Stars.” 
They have wanted to see as well as hear these ‘‘box office’ attractions. 


_ Operatic stars who have won great distinction in their particular lines, and who have attained wide 
popularity for the portrayal of roles for which they have been particularly adapted, have rushed into 
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public are hero worshipers. 


The American 


the concert field, for which they have no qualifications—and the results have been disappointing in nearly every in- 


stance. 


defects have been painfully apparent. | 
From the present indications clubs and societies engaging artists throughout the country are going to give 
more attention to engaging artists who make good. ‘They are going to pay fees commensurate with the ability 


of the artist to give satisfaction. 


you are able to pay. 


an Artist Recital Course and to assume some of the risk with you. 


tions and information regarding our plans upon application. 


BRADFORD MILLS, The American Musical Bureau, 864 Carnegie Hall, New York 








Shorn of the glamor and tinsel of the operatic setting, with no outlet for dramatic expression, their vocal 


We have faith in our artists to make good; we are willing to accept fees that 
We want to acquaint you witha co-operative plan which we have for enabling you to put in 
We will send you our list of artists and attrac- 
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STRONGER ORCHESTRA 
FOR BOSTON'S OPERA 


Wallace Goodrich Tells ‘*‘ Musical 
America ’’ of Plans for 
Next Season 





30STON, July 16.—Next season the or- 
chestra of the Boston Opera House will 
certain departments, 
more particularly in the wood-wind and 


be strengthened in 


strings, and every measure is being taken 
that the utmost demands of the new operas 
to be given next season shall be observed, 
so far as the number and variety of instru 
ments and the efficiency of the orchestra 


as a body, can be assured. Speaking on 


this subject, Wallace Goodrich said: “The 
orchestra of the Boston Opera House was 
organized about two years ago. A ma- 


jority of its members were chosen by ex 
amination from a large number of candi- 
The two years of experience just 
the 


played in over 230 performances of opera, 


dates. 


passed, during which orchestra has 


in addition to a number of concerts, have 


brought the organization to a high plane 
of excellence. 
enough to bring an orchestra to its high 
est stage of development; there must be 
loyal interest on the part of the players 
themselves. For this latter quality the 
orchestra of the Boston Opera House has 
been conspicuous from the day of its or 
ganization. In all of the many and ardu 
ous rehearsals necessary to establish a 
répertoire, such as that already presented 
by the Boston Opera Company, in a new 
house, the interest of the members of the 
orchestra has never failed. They have given 
loyal support to their conductors and they 
have spared no efforts to contribute to the 
success of the performances. 

“The conditions affecting an operatic or 
chestra are radically different those 


Yet experience alone is not 


trom 
which prevail with regard to concert or 
ganizations. In the latter case there is 
usually but one important consideration so 
far as the arrangement of the orchestra 
is concerned. The arrangement of the vari- 
ous sections of the orchestra to the posi- 
tion of the conductor is usually easy of 
solution, but in a theater there are at least 
four considerations more or less antagon 
istic to each other. Not only must the 
orchestra be so placed that its sound will 
reach the public in proper proportions even 
though many of the public must neces 
sarily be seated in immediate proximity to 
one portion of the orchestra and at a dis 
tance from the other another; but the 
sound of the orchestra must also reach the 
stage in such a manner as to afford proper 
support to artists and chorus wherever lo 
cated. The conductor must command an 
unobstructed view of the stage and of all 
the artists under his direction as well as of 
every member of the orchestra. Owing 
to the necessity of seating the orchestra in 
a space three or four times as long as it 
is wide, it is impossible to place the players, 
who are farthest from the conductor, at 
a lower level than those in front of him, 
since their view of the conductor would 
then be obstructed. 

“While all of these considerations have 
been met most successfully in such houses 
as the Wagner Theater in Bayreuth and the 
new Prinzregenten Theater in Munich, it is 
also true that in both these houses the 
répertoire is nearly, if not quite exclusive 
ly, confined to the operas of one com 
poser, and even then it is undeniable that 
the orchestral performance of ‘Die Meis 
tersinger’ in Bayreuth is unfavorably af 
fected by the same _ conditions which 
greatly improve the effect of ‘Parsifal.’ 

“Ever since the opening of the Boston 
Opera House the subject of the arrange 
ment of the orchestra, particularly of its 
level with relation to stage and public, has 
been constantly considered. Plans are now 
under discussion which should even im 
prove the already excellent conditions 

“The experience of the last 
has proven the orchestra to be numerically 
adequate to the present demands, and al 
though ‘Tristan’ is announced for per- 
formance next year, it will call for no 
larger orchestra than the regular organiza- 
tion. As a matter of fact ‘The Girl of the 


two years 


Golden West’ and in certain’ respects 
Othello’ and ‘La Gioconda’ call for a larger 
number of wind instruments than any 


peras of Wagner excepting ‘Parsifal’ and 
The Ring.’ the wind instruments re- 
wired for ‘Tristan’ are precisely the same 
s those demanded for ‘Tosca’; the in 
strumentation of ‘Hansel und Gretel’ is that 
f ‘Aida,’ the score of ‘Pelléas et 
lélisande’ for fewer wind instru- 


while 
calls 





ELENA GERHARDT TOUR ANNOUNCED 


Famous German Lieder Singer Will Appear in Recitals and 
Orchestras in the United States Next Season 








with 











Elena Gerhardt, 


the German Lieder Singer, Who Will Tour the United States Next 


Season 
LENA GERHARDT, the famous Get States. Her recitals in Berlin. London and 
other music centers have alwavs attracted 


man /ieder singer, will appear in Amer 


ica next season under the management of 


the Quinlan International Musical Agency, 
through an arrangement with her European 
manager, Daniel Maver, of London, a 
cording to an announcement made Tuesday. 


widespread interest 


\liss Gerhardt will come here in January 
and make her début in a_recital in Carnegte 
Hall, New York, on January 9. She will 
subsequently give recitals throughout the 


and will appear with the 


country principal 





Miss Gerhardt is recognized as one of the symphony orchestras Miss Gerhardt will 
foremost concert artists in Kurope and this be assisted here by Paula Hegner, the pian 
will be her first appearance in the United ist, throughout the tour 
ments than that of ‘Pagliacci.’ For the pe- Chicago Chorus May Go on Festival 
culiar demands made by works of the mod Soon 
ern French school, oO! which ‘Pelléas and 
‘La Foret Bleue’ have been chosen for per Cuicaco, July 17.—The Chicago Madrigal 
formance next season, the changes to be Club, under the direction of D. A. Clip 
made in the wood-wind section of the  pinger, will not only give its two regulat 
orchestra promise the most adequate ful concerts in Music Hall next season, but it 
filment.” oO Dp has under consideration a festival tour in 
- \lay Director Clippinger is elated over 
the interest manifested in the prize com 
Girl Music Student Fails at Suicide petition this year. He is devoting all his 
Marya Lerner, a seventeen-year-old leisure time low | making out a series 
music student of Krakau, Austria, was a r interesti progt s for the next sea 
passenger on board the President Grant, S No rganization in the uuntry has 
from Hamburg, which arrived in New York i finer or more iried collection of madri 
July 16 According to fellow passengers gals than this musical body C. EL N 
and an officer of the ship, she made an 
attempt at suicide by jun g overboard o , 
gen Mag ot wet med aaa a fatetend Cadman’s “Morning of the Year” at 
thereafter in the ship's hospital It was Chautauqua 
said that the girl had fallen in love with Cus ,; ‘ Y. 1 17.—On 
her mus! tutor, a mart ed man, in Berlin, Wednes fe n. Tulv 12. the eoloicte 
whither she had g ne to study, and that pe | \ da ( nol soprano 
Gespondent ecause ne d not retur Mar \ duyn ntralto; Edward S. 
her affection was the cause of her attempt Van Leer. tenor ul Edmund A. Jahn, 
at SUICICe with Frederick G. Shattuck, a ym 
inist esel nari Waketi Lad 
First Concert for MacDowell Chorus n’s ( rning of the year 
[he MacDowell Chorus, of which Kurt S wo a er 
Schindler is conductor, will give the first s ERC AES — g sang ai 7. 
concert of its season in conjunction witl ie ignt > + musi “4 
the Philharmonic Society, in Carnegie Hall, "44's - = 
New York December 12 next Liszt’s 
‘Legend of St. Elizabeth” will be presented al the Metropolitar 
in commemoration of the one hundredth uritone s the fiddler in the Stuttgart 
r ti re tion of “Konigskinder.”’ 


ymposer's birth 


anmiversary of the 


ST. PAUL'S CONCERT 
AND OPERA PROGRAM 


Fine List of Attractions for 1911-12 
—Mr. Rothwell’s New 
Concertmaster 


st. Paut, July 17.—Christian Timmner, 


of Amsterdam, has been engaged as con 


certmaster of the St. Paul Symphony Or 


chestra \lr. lTimmner is a musician of 


the 


violinist and 


cosmopolitan training, a devotee of 


and experienced as 


( lassics 


orchestra performer among notable organi 


ations of Europe. He has of late been 
concertmaster of the Amsterdam Gebau 
Orchestra in Holland. Conductor Walter 


H. Rothwell obtained Mr. Timmner'’s set 


vices for the recent Spring tour with the 
result that a renewal engagement was mace 
for the entire season of to9tt-1912. Mrs 
limmner is a ‘cellist of ability and the 


couple are spending the Summer in the 


City 


\Mirs. F. H 


Snyder is the first of the local 
managers to announce her list of attractions 
for 1911-1912. Geraldine Farrar, with Ed 
mond Clément and Irrank La Forge will 
appear in recital the evening of Oct. 24. 
kames and Gogorza are booked for a joint 


recital Nov. 13 and Kubelik is engaged for 
Nov. 17. On Novy. 22, the Russian Dancers, 
with Pavlowa and Mordkin will appear in 
the Auditorium, and Mrs. Snyder expects 


to present Mme. Tetrazzini in a production 
of “Lucia” by the Chicago Opera Company 
and the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra, on 


the evening of Dec. 11 
In January comes the season of Grand 
Opera by the Chicago Company with a 


presentation of six operas preceded by a 


concert under the direction of Campanini 
on Sunday evening, Jan. 28. “Tristan und 
Isolde” will be presented, with Olive rem 
stad and Charles Dalmores in the tith 
roles; “The Juggler of Notre Dame,” with 
Mary Garden; “Pagliacci” in a double bill, 
and also “Hansel und Gretel” and Ferrari's 
Secret of Suzanne.” “Othello” will proba 
bly be chosen as the opera in which to pre 
sent Slezak to a St. Paul audience. Mary 


Garden will make a second appearance in 


Victor Herbert's “Natoma 

Mrs. Snyder has been — to turn over 
the St. Paul dates to Pittshurg, to Cleve 
land and to Cincinnati, but/ the ready and 


favorable eviarantors to the 

$45,000 guarantee 

ity of this 
Conductor and Mrs. W. H. Rothwell are 


spending the Summer in Germany. 


responses Ol 


fund preclude a possibil 


Manager Charles L. Wagner, in a recent 
visit to St. Paul, announced his decision 
not to resume the management of the St 
Paul Symphony Orchestra next season. He 


will spend the remainder of the Summer 
abroad 
IIsie \ 


the St. Paul 


Shawe, Supervisor of Music in 
Public Schools, is in San Fran 
where, as president of the music se 
tion of the National Educational Associa 
tion, she presented her address on “The 
Relation of Publy Music to the 
Community.” 
Gertrude | 


Cisco 


School 


Hall, pianist and teacher, is 


spending the Summer on the Pacific coast 

G. A. Thornton, organist, violinist and 
teacher, is spending the Summer in the 
British Isles 

Heinrich Stearns, pianist, composer, 
teacher and head of the music department 
of Christian College, Columbia, Mo.. hi: 
been spending some time with relatives in 
St. Paul. Mr. Stearns was winner of the 
prize tor chamber musi tered by the 
National lederation of Musical Clubs last 
Spring \s an American ymposer, he 
looks upon the encouragement given by the 
lederation as one of the greatest influences 
in the advancement of musical growth in 
\merica. He speaks with profound regard 
if the work of Arne Oldberg, Edgar Still 
man Kelle Chadwicl Parker nd the 
ind especiall tl ellis influence of 
\I \M \ the \mericat 
ré tive rt | { hy 


Gertrude Rennyson Entertained by Frau 
Cosima Wagner in Bayreuth 


Gertrude Ret n, t 
no, who ts t g at the ! be nel 
t bayreut is recent entertal 
, \\ ( t \ \\ ley 
Lm fit S , * il \ ( 
t in Ne 1 ul 
I l rie \ Cars ax 
ng the ect v ' | ret Sc 
Rennyson, w is in Amer}! t 
season this Spring etur tl ] 
il int nyes lL 
irranged tot! aa | inayvers \les S 
kK ecter Ry t enor 
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ROOF GARDEN MUSIC 
POPULAR IN PITTSBURG 


Festival Orchestra Concerts Continue to 
Draw Large Audiences—Olive 
Dungan’s Success 





PittsspurG, Pa., July 17.—Large and en- 
thusiastic audiences are the rule at the 
Festival Orchestra concerts on the Ritten- 
house Roof Garden. Every Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday evenings a number of 
music lovers gather to hear the carefully 
selected programs under the direction of 
Hans Zwicky, and splendidly played by the 
members of the orchestra. On Tuesday 
night the soloist was Rae Kopp, lyric so- 
prano, who made her first public appearance 
on that occasion, and sang the difficult aria 
from “Traviata.” 

Olive Rosalie Dungan, the seven-year-old 
pianist, who appeared at the Pittsburg Fes- 
tival Orchestra's concert at the Rittenhouse 
Roof Garden on July 13, received an envia- 
ble reception from a representative gather- 
ing of Pittsburg music lovers. She re- 
sponded three times to the applause of a 
large audience. The young girl performed 
with skill and artistic appreciation. Pitts- 
burg musicians are 1iterested in the career 
of this artist in miniature, and the more 
enthusiastic of her friends and admirers 
believe that she has musical genius in a 
marked degree and that distinction will re- 
ward her efforts before she is far advanced 
in womanhood. She is the only daughter 
of the late L. D. Dungan. Her mother is 
Mrs. Katherine Ball Dungan. 

Announcement was made during the week 
that no more concerts will be given on 
the Schenley Lawn this season. Lack of 
patronage is the cause for the discontinu- 
ance of the concerts. Although excellent 
attractions were offered by the management 
and programs of a high standard were pro- 
vided, the public desplayed but little in- 
terest. a Sw 


American Tenor Arrives from Berlin 


Byford Ryan, who has been singing lead- 
ing tenor roles at the Berlin Komische 
Oper, arrived in New York July 16, on his 
way to his home in Indianapolis, whither 
he had been called by the death of his 
father. He said he had been engaged for 
next season at the Stockholm Royal Opera, 
but might have to remain in this country 
to look after his mother. 








CONCERT ARTISTS ON THEIR WAY TO EUROPE 


























From left to right—George Folsom Granberry, Marie Narelle, Minna Kaufmann, 
Charles H. Parsons and Agnes Mynter 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, di- 

rector of the Granberry Piano School, 
of New York, is spending the Summer 
abroad, traveling in Holland, France, Ger- 
many, Italy and Switzerland, and will re- 
turn to America late in September. In the 
accompanying photograph he is seen in a 


characteristically playful mood on _ board 
the Potsdam with Minna Kaufmann, the 
soprano; Marie Narelle, the Irish balladist ; 
Agnes Mynter and Charles H. Parsons, for- 
merly well known in the New York piano 
trade. The night before landing, the artists 
gave a concert on board and met with 
great success. 





Claude Cunningham and Mme. Rider- 
Kelsey Engaged for Virginia 
Early next season a flying trip from the 
West will be made by Claude Cunningham 
and Mme. Rider-Kelsey to Richmond, Va., 
where they will appear November 9 in 
their unique and fascinating joint recitals. 
From Richmond these artists will go to 
Norfolk, Va., November 10, then to Lynch- 
burg, Va., Roanoke, Va., and Raleigh, N. C. 


As Mr. Cunningham is a Virginian, espe- 
cial interest will be felt in his appearance 
in the four Virginia cities. He is now 
spending a portion of the Summer vaca- 
tion at his father’s country place. 

This series of Southern engagements will 
be conducted by W. L. Radcliffe, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. Mr. Radcliffe has secured 
Mr. Cunningham and Mme, Rider-Kelsey 
for a series of joint recitals in Alabama, 
Florida and Louisiana during March. 


NEW CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC IN MEMPHIS 


Institution Just Organized Expected to 
Draw Large Patronage from Middle 
Southern States 


MempPuis, TENN., July 14.—Of great in- 
terest to musical circles here is the an- 
nouncement that the Southern Conserva- 
tory of Music has been organized and in. 
corporated and will open its doors early in 
September. The following will be in 
charge of the departments: Herman Kel- 
ler, vocal and choral work; Jacob Bloom, 
violin and orchestra department; George 
Gerbig, piano; Ernest E. Hawk, theory, or- 
gan and musical history; Professor Weber, 
department of languages. All of these 
teachers have made splendid reputations in 
their various lines and make a strong fac- 
ulty. The Southern Conservatory will oc- 
cupy one entire floor of the Masonic 
Temple. 

Memphis is a logical location for a musi- 
cal college, conveniently situated as the cen 
ter of the Middle Southern States, and hay 
ing a large territory from which to draw 
patronage. The establishment of this con- 
servatory is a serious undertaking, but 
there is no reason why it should not be suc- 
cessful. 

Alma Gluck is to be the artist for the 
first concert to be given by the Memphis 
Symphony Orchestra early in November. 
Cecil Fanning will appear later in the sea- 
son at one of the concerts. Leon Hunt, 
president of the Orchestra Association, is 
planning for better and broader work for 
the orchestra next season. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss will 
give a joint recital here earl-- in the season 
when they start on their Southern tour. 
They are closing many engagements with 
clubs in the South. 

Mrs. T. T. Tobey has recently been ap- 
pointed a member of the American Music 
Committee of the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs by the chairman, Mrs. Jason 
Walker. S. B. W. 


Mascagni at Rio Janeiro 
Rio JANERIO, July 12.—Pietro Mascagni, 
the composer, has arrived in this city. 
Alessandro Bonci will appear in Cimaro- 


sos “Il Matrimonio Segreto” while in 
Suenos Ayres this Summer. 
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MusIcAL AMERICA :— 
It is a little rash to predict who can 


Dear 


“come back” and who cannot. Sometimes 
when you think you have got a man down 
he pops up again when you least expect it. 
Here we all thought that the Wagner fight 
was Over some decades ago, but lo, and be- 
hold! his autobiography appears, or a book 
which passes as his autobiography (stock 
in it seeming to be somewhat waterea, and 
everybody is up in arms again, either up- 
holding his Apollonian qualities, or damn- 
ing him in the familiar ancient style. The 
truth is that after all these years Wagner 
is still a puzzle and a source of strife. If 
anything is still needed to prove his ex- 
ceeding greatness, one may point out the 
mere fact of his ability to provide the 
world with a lively and strife-breeding top 
ic of conversation a number of decades 
after his death. 

It is in the nature of a great genius to 
remain indefinitely a causus belli. There 
are still abroad in the world a great many 
small lunatics who think that they have 
reasons to prove that some of Beethoven's 
greatest works (the Ninth Symphony, for 
instance) are not worth the paper they 
were written on. I have actually talked 
with such people and have come away with 
a strange sensation, as if | had visited Bar- 
num’s side show, or had been conducted 
into the realm of some half-human beings 
of the underworld. Any war concerning 
Beethoven has been left over to such occa- 
sional demented persons 

I confess that, far-seeing as I am, I did 
not suppose that there was so much life 
left to the Wagner antagonists. We have 
heen passing through an era when certain 
critics have been doing their best to annihi- 
late Wagner’s works. James Huneker’s 
lurid attack on “Parsifal” is a typical in- 
stance. Now the commentators are giving 
their attention to Wagner the man, and 
would leave him no leg to stand on, if they 
could manage it. 

x * * 

The thing that sticks in their crops is, 
that he was an egoist. lle was, therefore, 
a boor, a cad, an impossible monster, a vil- 
lain of deepest dye, shallow, and what not. 
Secause he was an egoist he is to be dis- 
credited on every hand. A certain James 
L. Ford, writing of the new autobiography 
in the New York Herald, has succeeded in 
producing a studied and concentrated villi- 
fication, the boomerang quality of which 
appears not to have presented itself to his 
dulled sensibilities and Stygian mentality. 
He finds in the Wagner Memoirs “merely 
a reflection of his (Wagner's) own sense 
of his own importance.” He speaks of him 
as having “long since formed the habit of 
refusing to do what anyone wanted him 
to do,” and as being able to “consider noth- 
ing save his own wounded conceit.” To 
top everything, this ambitious critic of 
Wagener accuses him of folly for not hav- 
ing thrown overboard the sum total of his 
musical-dramatic ideals—ideals coeval with 
the very existence of one of the greatest 
minds of the modern world—for the whims 
and prejudices of an absinthe-befuddled 
Parisian Jockey Club. As between a world 
of Wagners and a world of Fords, it 
would not be difficult to choose, except for 
Mr. Ford, who would undoubtedly choose 
happy in his 


1 


the latter, and be radiantly 
hoice. 

Now I am not going to deny that there 
was in the character of Richard Wagner 
an egoistic note which sometimes jarred. 
But it must be admitted to be only one of 
1e defects of his qualities. The nature of 
the revolution which the musical world 
demanded, and with which Wagner pro- 
vided it, required one whose personality 
should assert itself as perhaps no other had 
done before. Only a midget-minded per 
son will persist in directing his gaze upon 
this Waener’s character to the 
exclusion of that greater part which has 
moved the world. 

I know the taboo which is placed upon 
omparisons, yet I am willing to go so tar 
as to sav that the quality of Wagner's ego- 


I 


‘ 
} 
i 


phase of 


ism is more disturbing than that of his 
great predecessor, equally great as a revo- 
lutionist—if not greater—Beethoven. How 
does it happen that Wagner could not leave 
to the world the same sort of human im 
pression which Beethoven has done? If 
we come right down to it, we will find 
plenty of things in Beethoven's life which 
show that he was just as impossible an 
egoist as Wagner. He placed the seal of 
approval on harmonic combinations which 
were not tolerated by the musical world of 
his day; he threw beefsteaks at his cook, 
because they were not cooked to his taste; 
he opposed himself to personalities, and 
branded a criticism upon himself made by 
a certain Viennese nobleman as the ideas 
of a sow in an attempt to criticise Apollo. 
But Beethoven has succeeded in preserving 
about himself the aura, or halo, of a great 
humanitarian, at whom the world 
with a peculiar kind of reverence not ac- 
corded to Wagner. Do you think Beet- 
hoven’s egoism any less blameworthy than 
Wagner's? I do not. It is all made of 
the same stuff, that self-assertion without 
which it would appear that genius, even in 
its more exalted sense, cannot exist. 

Here is something to think of, though. 
Beethoven worked in the symphonic world, 
where conceptions are more intimate and 
philosophical, and where the musician’s 
life is less affected by outword storm and 
stress; while Wagner worked in the world 
of the stage, where every act occurs in the 
limelight, where every sensation is desir- 
able newspaper copy, and where one must 
storm up and down the land to find a house 
that will produce his work. I believe that 
when reduced to its lowest terms, the dif 
ference between the world’s attitude to 
Beethoven’s egoism and its attitude toward 
Wagner's egotism, rests wholly upon the 
two divergent characters necessarily pro 
duced by the symqhonic and the dramatic 
ideal. Beethoven had this circumstance in 
his favor, and could commit those crimes 
of egoism which so greatly anger the phil- 
istine, with less to his subsequent 
reputation. 

The first thing that anyone who is going 


looks 


damage 


to write about Wagner ought to do 1s to 
study his works. The second thing is to 
study them some more. Then, if one ts 


going to write about his life and personal- 
ity, he ought not to put pen to paper until 
he can do so in the light of the knowledge 
of the magnitude and quality of Wagner's 
contribution to the sorry lot of beings 
called men 
— 

Rodin has said: “No one 
benefit mankind.” 


\s the sculptor 
with impunity, 
k * * 


can, 


Here is something rather spicy. The 
suffragettes ol \ngeles, denied by the 
police and the park board the privilege ot 
making speeches in public places, set their 
and sang them. This 
was a rather witty conceit. I have not 
heard which of the Los Angeles composers 
called in to provide music for the 


Los 


speeches to music 


were 

speeches, but there are several down there 
who | know could do it well. Whoever 
they are, they are unwise to keep them 


selves in the dark when they might get so 
good a piece of advertising. There is good 
precedent for the action of the Los Angeles 
suffragettes. It is a fact with which you 
may not be familiar, that in ancient Greece 
the laws of Lycurgus were set to music 
and sung to the people. As usual, there 1s 
nothing new under the sun, Lycurgus, 
did not, however, have his laws set to 
music in order to avoid the police, and it 
is pretty certain that the Hellenic police 
would not have interfered with him un- 


less, as once happened in Sparta, a singer 
strung his lyre with nine strings, instead 
of seven, thereby incurring the wrath of 


the officers of the law, who forthwith cut 
two strings from his lyre. The extra two 
notes were an Oriental innovation that 
could not be tolerated in Sparta, where the 
incident occurred 

The law in America 
creat an interest in the musical 
Moreover, the Los Angeles suffragettes 
probably did not accompany themselves on 
the lvre, but used only their vocal chords, 
and for the police to cut these would prob 
ably be considered a cruel and unnecessary 
punishment, which sort, as we know, is 
prohibited by the American constitution 
If this method of propaganda wins favor 
it may be an excellent thing for tl 
opment of choral music in America. It 
gives an excellent opportunity for poets to 


does not take soa 


scale. 


1é cle Vel 


exercise their ingenuity in finding some 
thine which shall be singable and at the 
same time convey the message of the suf 
frage movement. Schubert, they say, could 
set a handbill to music, although, so far 
as I know. no one has ever averred that he 
did. But Schuberts are not always to be 
had for the asking 
* * * 
The author of the prize poem for the 


eded in- get 


Missouri State Song, has succ« 
. State 


ting the famous compromise of that 
into a singable poem: 


Fourteen hundred and forty-nine poems 
were rejected in the competition for this 
song. The touble with these competitions 
is that there is never any one poem that 
absolutely satisfies the judges, who are in 
despair that the best qualities of all the 
poems cannot be concentrated into one. | 
am not sure but that the best results wil 
be got in a competition of this kind by 
giving out a definite metre and stanza form 
to the contestants, and then reserving the 
right to make up the final song of any lines 
or stanzas that the jury might wish to 
select from the entire mass of poems sub- 
mitted. This would make the result great 
er than the work of any individual, would 
give it a folk quality, would make it some- 
thing which came of the people en masse. 
lolksongs grow that way, by having stan 

by various singers, the 
retained by subsequent 
generations. The plan | am _ proposing 
would be merely a kind of telescoping ot 
this process in point of time, the judges 
helping to do at once what, in the case of 
folksongs, requires generations. At all 
events, | am seriously inclined to believe 
that such a composite song would be likely 
to be a far higher product than that which 
could be gained by the selection of the 
work of any single individual. Mrs. Lizzie 
Chambers Hull, who has won the $500 
prize for the Missouri song, might not con- 
cur in this view. However, think it over, 
and | believe that you will agree with me 
that there is something in it. 


; 
l 


zas added best ot 


these stanzas being 


| observe in the public prints that Mme. 
Kmma Eames and Emilio de Gogorza were 
united in wedlock in Paris, July 12. 


*K 


A news item of musical interest, or a 
musical item of new interest, I do not 
know which you would call it, which ap- 
pears to have been somewhat overlooked 


by the recorders of musical doings, is the 
composition and performance of a new or- 
chestral work, “The Springs of Saratoga,” 
by Arthur Nevin. Saratoga, you know, is 
looking up. The Saratoga Reservation 


Commission is doing great things in re- 
claiming the mineral springs from com 
mercial vandals who have been ruining 
them by the extraction of their gas. One 


by one the springs are being reclaimed and 
brought back to their original condition. 
Canfield’s Casino, once famous for its gam 
ing tables, has been conveyed into an in 
stitution of beneficent innocence. Mr. 
Spencer Trask, during his lifetime was both 
active and powerful in bringing about the 
regeneration of Saratora and Mrs. Trask 
maintains a similar interest, although de 
prived by circumstances of taking an ac 
tive part. It was at her suggestion, how 
ever, that Arthur Nevin composed “The 
Sprines of Saratoga,” which was given an 
orchestral performance recently at a bene- 
fit in honor of the opening of certain fea 
tures of the Saratoga Reservation, held at 
the Grand Union Hotel in Saratoga. | 
have heard the composition, at least on the 
piano, and have no hesitation in speaking 
highly of it. It begins with rumblings and 
rushings of a subterranean nature, which 
rise in pitch and intensity until there leaps 
forth at last a stream of clear melody, the 
dancing waters of the springs leaping joy 
ously from the earta. These shimmer and 
shower in chromatic waterfalls. The work 
is a spontaneous conception, all of a piece 


and of much picturesque and musical 
beauty. 

* * * 
The recent great success of Riccardo 


Dick Johnson, in “The Girl of 
West,” at the Covent Garden 
ondon, leads to a reflection that 
we are still more provincial in New York 
than we would like to think ourselves, al 
though, be is said to the satisfaction of our 
self-esteem, our capacities are none the less 
metropolitan. ‘The first part of my state 
ment (to analyze it after the manner adopt 


Martin, as 
the Golden 
Opera in | 


ed by Dante for the sonnets of the “Vita 
Nuova’) is attested by the fact that our 
excellent above named tenor of the Metro 


politan Opera House could not find an op 
portunity to do all that he is capable of 
doing. in his own institution, but must go 

London for that opportunity. There, 


being an American is not so disadvanta- 
geous in the world of art. The concluding 
clause of my statement is backed up by the 
great which Mr. Martin made in 
the British metropolis in the major role 
which the artistic circumstances of that 
city made it possible to allot to him. 

lo sum up in other words my meaning, 
| will say that the American singer does 
not get all the show that should be coming 
to him at home. 


success 


* * * 


he address delivered by Paderewski at 
the Chopin centenary festival a year ago 
has been translated into tnglish by Miss 
Laurence Alma-Tadema, and has stimulat- 
ed the Manchester Guardian to say that 
“not often has such a sustained paean been 
sung on the lyrical power of music.” That 
is high praise. Paderewski in this address 
says that “Music is the only art that actu- 
allv lives; her elements, vibration, palpita- 
tion, are the elements of life itself.” Music 
has certainly lived a considerable life in 
Paderewski himself, in whatsoever light the 
world regards his later developments. 
x * * 


Paderewski’s supremacy in this respect 
was once, however, challenged by Rosen- 
thal. After an appearance of Paderewski 
in Vienna not many months ago, Rosenthal 
was one of the first to congratulate him 
behind the scenes after the performance. 


“But, Rosenthal, you look pale,” said 
Paderewsk1. 

“I, pale? Oh, no! Your playing was 
very wonderful this evening, but, still, | 


never get pale on such occasions.” 
Your 
MEPHISTO. 





THE NEW BERLIN TRIO 


Herbert Riley, Who Comes to the 
United States with Organization, 
Was Born in South America 


Bertin, July 5.—Herbert Riley, who is 
the ‘cellist of the newly organized “Berlin 
Trio” and a South American by birth, gave 
evidence of his musical talent at the com- 
paratively early age of twelve, when he 
appeared for the first time before the pub 
lic as a ‘cellist. 
lle received his 
musical training 





first in Hanover 
as a pupil of Al- 
fred Steinmann, 


the ‘cello soloist 
of the Royal Op- 
era Orchestra. La- 
ter he studied 
with Heinrich 
Grunfeld, the 
well-known ’cellist 
of Berlin, and 
lastly with Anton 
Hekking, who is 
also known to so 
many Americans. 

During the com- 
ing season, besides 
devoting himself to his duties with the “Ber- 
lin Trio,” Mr. Riley will also be heard as 
soloist in orchestral and other concerts. 
His repertoire is unusually large for’a 
young man of his age, as it comprises all 
the classical concertos, sonatas and ’cello 
pieces with piano accompaniment and most 
of the modern standard works. Further- 
more, he will devote a great deal of his 
time to teaching, for which work he is ex- 
ceptionally well qualified 








Herbert Riley 


As a public performer Mr. Riley has 
played with some of the most celebrated 
musicians of Europe, such as Heinrich 


Nutter, Royal Chamber Virtuoso to His 
Majesty; Bernard Irrgang, Cornelia Rider- 
Possart, Professor W. Fischer of Berlin, 
Prof. Eberhard, Prof. I. Barmas, Mary 
Wurm, Musikdirector Stubbe and others. 


Mr. Riley’s residence during the coming 
season will be Spokane, which is also to be 
the headquarters of the “Berlin Trio,” 
from which the latter’s concert tours are 
to be undertaken GF. J, 
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OPERA STORIES 


In attending opera what one really wants is the Story in few woras, 
not being obliged to follow a libretto. 
out—contains : 
IGSKINDER,” “THE GIRL OF THE GOLDEN WEST,” “NATOMA,” 
“HABANERA,” “THE SACRIFICE,”.“TWILIGHT,” “YSOBEL” and 
other latest works—its price 
of one libretto of one opera. 


“OPERA STORIES” 
Just the thing to bring to mind the story you have forgotten, or if 


you have not had time to attend the opera it will give such an insight 
into the stories that you will know about them when conversation turns 


Mailed (postpaid) on receipt of 50 cts., stamps, money orderorcurrenacy 
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the Stories of 132 Operas, including “KOEN- 


(so cents) is but little more than the cost 


also contains full-page Portraits of most Famous 
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URGES FREER TREATMENT OF CLASSICS 





Herman Epstein Believes That 
Most Interpreters Are Too 
Precise and Academic 


ORE freedom and elasticity of inter- 
pretation in the performance of the 
works of the classic masters were advo- 
cated by Herman Epstein, the New 1xork 
pianist, in a lecture at the recent conven- 
tion in Buffalo of the New York State Mu- 

Teachers’ Association. 

“The works of Mozart and Haydn pre- 
sent to the modern player a difficult prob- 
lem,” said Mr. Epstein. “They have great 
charm of fresh melody, an exquisiteness of 
refinement that makes them always valu- 
able and yet they are so.often too long and 
prolix. Besides, we live to-day more quick- 
ly, are more restless and have learned the 
value of proportion and strong develop- 
ment through Beethoven. That the works 
of such as Mozart and Haydn may remain 
interesting to our ears, | should recom- 
mend many changes of tempo in the digres- 
sions and secondary themes. Hurry them 
somewhat, throw all the variety possible 
into them, but with this warning, that their 
fineness, nicety and great charm should 
ever be preserved. 

“As to Beethoven, the problem is some- 








Herman Epstein, Pianist, of New York 


what different. He is far more modern. 
But it seems to me that professionals ap 
proach Beethoven with far too much awe 
of tradition. Were I talking to amateurs 
| should insist upon rhythm first of all and 
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the same way. 


expressive 
personality, and 
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as tears. 











Photo. by Sherrill Schell. old negroes— is 
Kitty Cheatham. 


The London Standard—tThe 
fresh and engrossing as ever. 
up of various gems, each polished and 


becc me, 


gave greatest pleasure to those 


all ways was a genuine success. 

The Daily Express—The children were 
attracted. 
be greatly in demand in London. 


The Queen— 
how to use it. 


The Obserz 
she will give several more recitals. 


celebrated 


big and little, 
person. 


princess of story-telling elder sisters. 


London Music Critics Acclaim the Art of 


Y CHEATHAM 


Opinions of the Leading London Newspapers 
on the Recitals Given Last Month: 

Times 

of Miss Cheatham which no one else possesses in quite 

Her humor, her pathos, her delicate and 

gestures, 


spell which she 
Daily Te 
Kitty Cheatham, 
to which memory 
possessions. Her A 
. quality, yet it may be used to draw laughter as easily 
What Miss Cheatham does not know of chil 
dren is certainly not worth the knowing, and her under 
standing of those 
remarkable 
terest of the public it is to be hoped. that the great suc 
cess of her second recital may yet induce her to give a 
third, and perhaps even a fourth, before . 
wonderful art of Miss Kitty Che atham is as 


Theater and again led a large audience 
wonderful imagination and boundless resources of expression, 

The Daily Sketch—To go all over the world and talk and sing to its chil dren, 
is a task at once too delightful and too delicate to the ordinary 
Kitty Cheatham, who fills this high and unusual niche is no ordinary 
person, but a very splendid chatelaine, of the house of pure joy and tears, a very 


Address H. JOHNSON, 534 Sth Avenue, New York 

























































There are qualities in the art 


her womanliness, are part of her 
as expressed on the stage, are chiefly 


rooted in her love for children, and bear fruit in the 


exerts upon her audience. 7 
legraph—An afternoon with 
is one of those delightful experiences 

clings as one of its most valued 
art is of the rarest and most delicate 


gvrowth—the 
In the in 


children of a larger 


she returns to America. 


Her art is like a rare mosaic, made 


interesting in itself. . . . . By her 
unerring instinct and observation she has evidently probed the heart of the 
child and with a rarely keen intelligence, and wide 
under the magic of her gentle touch, real living pictures. 

The Morning Post—Loving children herself, it is evident that she has the 
rare gift of making them love her too. 
“children of 
brief but informing disclosure on the negro and his ways, illustrated by some 
quaintly pathetic or humorous plantation ditties. . . . . The afternoon in 


sympathies, her studies 


The thing that perhaps 
larger growth” present was the 


entranced, and their elders hardly less 


Miss Cheatham is an artist of unusual accomplishment who should 


Ladies’ Pictorial—Kitty Cheatham’s recital was a great success. Her sympa- 
thetic and lovely voice was heard to great advantage 
-Miss Cheatham has a beautiful melodious voice, 


and she knows 


The Referee—She held the breathless attention of old and young. 
r—Her success was so pronounced that it is greatly to be hoped 


The Standard—In response to numerous requests, Miss Kitty Cheatham, the 
American diseuse, gave a second matinee yesterday at the 


1d Little 
willing slaves to the dictates of her 





a de\ eloped sense of proportion. But as a 
rule I think we who are professionals carry 
these points in Beethoven to a deadening 
degree. We are too academic. We have a 
preconceived, precise, set idea of Beetho- 
venism. It is hard, cold and _tradition- 
weighted; think of it, the free, impulsive, 
daring Beethoven so tied down! I advo- 
cate more freedom_and elasticity and less 
metronomic exactness. 

“Il regard Franz Schubert as a turning 
point from the classic feeling of Mozart, 

aydn and Beethoven to the romanticism 
of Schumann and Chopin. The terms 
classic and romantic are used in many 
ways. Their meaning depends largely on 
the standpoint one takes in considering 
them, and if one is willing to accept a dic- 
tionary definition he will not get the best 
idea of their true meaning.” 





Daugther of Ole Bull’s Widow Dies on 
Day of Victory in Will Contest 


West Lespanon, MeE., July 18.—On the 
very day in which she would have come 
into her inheritance as a result of the set- 
tlement of the famous Bull will contest, 
Mrs. Ole Bull Vaughan, the contestant 
of the will of her mother, Mrs. Ole Bull, 
died here to-day of tuberculosis. The will 
of her mother, Mrs. Ole Bull, widow of 
the famous Norwegian violinist, bequeathed 
the greater part of the property, estimated 
at half a million dollars, to certain persons 
in India. The trial developed an unusual 
line of testimony, in which the contesting 
lawyers sought to show that Mrs. Bull’s 
disposition of her property had been influ- 
enced by reason of her belief in certain 
Hindu doctrines. It was announced at 
Biddeford, Me., to-day that the agreement 
by which the contest was compromised re- 
cently had been confirmed in the York 
County Probate Court and the will and 
codicils ordered dismissed. Mrs. Vaughan 
leaves three adopted children 


Burglars Visit Manager Turner’s Offices 


The offices of H. Godfrey Turner, the 
New York musical manager, were visited 
by burglars on Thursday night of Iast 
week, and among a number of articles of 
considerable value two cameras were taken. 
One of these was purchased recently by 
Mr. Turner, and the quality of the photo- 
graphs taken by him at the Litchfield 
County Music Festival and in the music 
section of the New York Public Library, 
which were reproduced in MusitcaAt AMER- 
ICA, attest the worth of the camera. The 
$4,000 Guadagnini violin belonging to Maud 
Powell, who makes her concert appearances 
under Mr. Turner’s management, had been 
taken out of the offices by Miss Powell a 
few hours before the robbery took place. 


Conductor Stock Departs for Europe— 
To Compose While Abroad 


CHICAGO, July 15.—Frederick A. Stock, 
director of the Theodore Thomas Orches- 
tra, who has concluded a long and trying 
season, took the Sunday’ Limited for the 
Kast, and sailed Tuesday on the Aaiser 
Wilhelm der Grosse. He will seek some 
secluded and quiet spot in Germany, where 
he can seriously devote himself to composi- 
tion, hoping to complete several works 
that he has on hand and others that he 
has in mind. He will not return until Octo- 
ber, just in time to begin the regular or- 
chestral season. OC. Be Be 





Former Metropolitan Baritone in Berlin 


BerLIN, July 8—Anton Von Rooy, the 
baritone, formerly a member of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera of New York, is appearing 
as “guest” at the summer opera here, sing- 
ing several Wagnerian roles with great suc 
Cess. 

The centenary of Bellini’s birth will be 
celebrated this year in Catania, Sicily, with 
special performances of “La Sonnambula.” 

Paderewski's discourse on Chopin has 
been translated into English by Sir Law 


rence Alma-Tadema 








RUSSIAN ORCHESTRA 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Altschuler Organization Playing an 
Engagement at Willow 
Grove 


PHILADELPHIA, July 17.—Park bands and 
out-of-door concerts have a monopoly of 
musical attractiveness here at present, this 
being the season when we have little else 
to entertain. 


(hese attractions, however, 


are plentiful and on the whole of dis- 
Willow 
offers a genuine musical treat in the ap- 
pearance of the Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra, of New York, which opened there 
yesterday for a short engagement. This is 
the first appearance at this resort of the 
Russian organization, and with Modest 
Altschuler as conductor the thousands of 

Philadelphians who every Summer look to 
Willow Grove for their musical enjoyment 
will be given compensation for the absence 
this year of both Damrosch and Herbert. 

At Woodside; the fairyland resort out in 
Fairmount Park, which has acquired con- 
siderable new dignity within the last two 
or three seasons, the leading musical at- 
traction has been Edouarde and his band, 
which closed a four weeks’ engagement 
last week. Edouarde plays mostly “popular 
stuff,” suiting the tastes of the majority 
of his listeners, but mixes in one or two 
high-class selections at each concert, and 
his music is always well worth listening to. 
As a special attraction during his engage- 
ment the Elliott Quartet, of New York, 
gave vocal selections in a manner that never 
failed to please, the singers being Mrs. F 
A. Schmitz, soprano; Jean MacNeil, con 
tralto; I. W. Elliott, tenor, and Emerson 
Williams, bass. Another popular solo fea 
ture was the playing of Richard Whitby, 
trombonist. : 

One cannot fail, in speaking of Philadel 
phia’s Summer musical attractions, to men 
tion again and again, and always with en 
thusiasm, the Philadelphia Band, which 
every night in the week except Thursday 
and Sunday plays to hundreds of delighted 
listeners on the City Hall Plaza. On 
Thursday evenings the concert is given in 
the pavilion at Lemon Hill, where the pro- 
gram includes one of the famous sym- 
phonies. This band, composed mostly of 
members of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
with C. Stanley Mackey as leader, is on a 
high plane of artistic excellence, playing 
only the best music, though the programs, 
never severely are so arranged 
as to please all classes of people. 

One of the latest announcements anent 
the coming opera season is of the engage- 
ment of Louise Berat, who will fill the va 
cancy caused by the absence of Mme. 
Bressler-Gianoli. Mme. Berat for the last 
three seasons has been a member of the 
Royal Opera at Covent Garden, London, 
and has sung in the principal cities in 
France. 

Our distinguished townsman, Henri 
Scott, the operatic basso, who has just re- 
turned from a successful season in Europe, 
and who is at his home in Germantown for 
the Summer, is filled with enthusiasm for 
his coming season as one of the leading 
members of the Philadelphia-Chicago Op 
era Company. One of his important new 
roles will be King Mark, in “Tristan und 
[solde,” and he is now learning the part ot 
the Spanish father in “Natoma,” in which 
he is to replace Mr. Huberdeau. 

\lbert Confeld, a young violinist of this 
city, has recently been graduated from thx 
Royal Conservatory of Music in Vienna, 
with the highest honors. He was chosen 
to appear at the closing concerts, playing 
the Beethoven Concerto in D major and 
obtaining the highest prize for excellence 
namely, the Schwarz-Mobrensbein prize « 
two hundred crowns ‘co 


tinctive merit. Grove at present 


“classical,” 


; 
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Brabazon Lowther, the Irish Baritone, 
and Mrs. E. M. S. Fite, his New York 
manager 


PittspurG, Pa., July 17—Mrs. E. M. S. 
Kite is managing the concerts at the Schen- 
ley lawn concert garden here this season 
and instead of giving orchestral concerts 
as originally scheduled, musical entertain- 
ments of a varied character will be given, 
the bill beine changed weekly. These en 
tertainments appeal, apparently, to a larger 
number of music-lovers than do orches- 
tral concerts where the audience is a lim- 
ited one. 

Mrs. Fite has been booking some of her 
artists in Pittsburg for next season. The 
snapshot shows her and Brabazon Lowther, 
the Irish baritone, who will be the chief 
attraction in connection with Harriet Ware 
with the Tuesday Musical Club, Pittsburg. 





BEEBE-DETHIER RECITALS 


Violinist and Pianist to Appear Together 
Again Next Season. 


Conspicuous among the chamber music 
offerings of next season will be the sonata 
recitals of Carolyn Beebe, piano, and 
Edouard Dethier, violin. Well established 
through several successful years of ensem- 
ble work, these two young artists find 
themselves to-day occupying a position in 
many respects unique. Few artists of wide 
reputation have entered the sonata field 
with such zeal. The Beebe-Dethier re 
citals have come to be regarded in cities 
throughout the country with the same ad 
miration that has long been accorded them 
in New York, and more recently in Bos- 
ton Concerts will again be given next 
season, not only in the larger cities as 
heretofore, but in many places that have 
not yet been afforded an opportunity to 


nger generation of 
\liss Beebe has to her credit a series 
successtul piano recital appearances 





MME. EAMES NOW BRIDE 


OF EMILIO DE GOGORZA 


Civil and Religious Ceremonies Uniting 


the Diva and the Baritone Per- 
formed in Paris 

_ Paris, July 13 

following yesterday’s civil marriage 


mma Eames and Emilio de Gogorza was 
performed this morning at the Roman 
Catholic Church of St. Pierre de Chaillot 
lhe couple will spend their honeymoon in 
Switzerland and on the Italian lakes, and 
will return to Paris at the end of August. 
hey expect to sail for their joint concert 
tour of the United States on September 9. 

Yesterday's civil marriage was performed 
In strict privacy at the mairie of the Eighth 
\rrondissement. Tne only attendants were 
the witnesses, of whom one of the two for 


the prina donna was Fairchild Blair, 


composer. The ceremony was performed 


by Deputy Mayor Sansboeutf. 


lt is stated here that the Catholic Church 
authorized the marriage, so far as Mme 
kames was concerned, because her first 
marriage was a Protestant ceremony, not 
recognized by the Catholic Church. Go- 
gorza had had his first marriage to Elsa 
Neumann, from whom he obtained a civil 
divorce here last year, annulled by the 
Catholic Church, with the result that his 
divorce also was considered no imped 


ment. 


kmma Eames was formerly the wife ot 


Ju 
: y 
Wi 


years ago a 


place about twenty years ago. 


De Gogorza has never sung in opera, but 
has done much concert work both in the 
country and abroad, touring for several 
seasons with Mme. Eames. He obtained 
his divorce in France last year, after his 
wife had sued him for a limited divorces 
in this country in 1909, naming Mme 
Eames as “psychic co-respondent.” The 
then Mme. de Gogorza frankly admitted 
that the characters of both the prima donna 
and the baritone were bevond reproach, 


and there was no suggestion of miusc: 
duct on their part in the papers filed 


her. Mme. de Gogorza also started a suit 
against Mme. Eames for $100,000 for alien 
ation of affections, but both suits were 


subsequently dropped. 


Mary Garden Condemned to Pay for 


Cyclist’s Mishap 


ARIS, July 12 


Robin, who claimed damages from Mary 
Garden, the singer, and the Duc de Talley 
injurie 


rand, husband of Anna Gould, for 


received in an accident on June 19, were 
decided adversely to Miss Garden today. 
Robin alleged that while dodging a mil 
cart he was run down by Miss Garden's 
which was driven by her chauf 
feur, Jack Curtis, and that, on the 1 


utomobile, 


hear Miss Beebe and Mr. Dethier. Lou 


In some cities, in response to a par- 
ticular request, the sonata program will 
be varied by the addition to solo numbers 
by the two artists. Mr. Dethier has long 
taken rank among the most brilliant of the 
| violinists, while 


Che religious ceremony 


+, 
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lan Story, the portrait painter, from 
m she obtained a divorce about four 
he was born in Shanghai, 
China, in 1868, and made her début, at the 
age of twentv, at the Paris Opera Co 
miaue, singing Juliette in Gounod’s “Romeo 
et Juliette.” Her marriage to Story took 





The suits of the cyclist 
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constantly increasing. One of the leading 
causes of the increase in interest in violin 
playing in Great Britain within the past 


twenty years is the foundation of an in- 
stitution called the London College of Vio- 


bound, he was knocked down by the Diu 
le ‘Talleyrand’s car. The Duc de Talley 
rand was acquitted, but Curtis, Miss Gar 
den’s chauffeur was fined $20 and the 


singer was condemned to pay $140 dam 

ages. Robin wanted $2,200 damages. The linists. ‘This is an institution for conduct- 
story is that the duke and the singer’s ing examinations throughout the United 
utos were racit Kingdom, which are open to any violinist 


who wishes to take them The examina- 
tions are conducted by a board of eleven 
well-known violinists, at certain designated 
cities, semi-annually. One of the following 

Bertin, July 1o.—Tommaso Egani, the degrees is awarded the successful appli- 
Irish American tenor who sane in Italy cant: Fellow, licentiate, associate, grad- 
junior grades. Violin 


Tommaso Egani to Sing in Germany 
During the Coming Season 


last seasen, appearing with several of the wate, and_ three 





leading opera ympanies there. has been students all over Great Britain are con- 
engaged for next season by the Berlin man stantly studying in expectation of taking 
agement of Ledner & Mahler to sing in a these examinations, and it is quite apparent 
number of guest performances in Germany that interest in violin playing must be won- 
For the balance f the season Mr. Fevani derfully increased by the system.” 

will make rt tour through Ireland 

nd Ameri He intends adding Wagner’ Renaud’s Return Definitely Assured 
“Ring” to his principally Italian and Frencl Nefini Rae :; | 

Y Rae PR OP] Definite arrangements have been made 


through Andreas Dippel, general manager 
of the Chicago Grand Onera Company, and 
Interest in Violin Playing in England \faurice Renaud. whe reby this celebrated 


[he interest in violin playing in Eng baritone will return to \merica from about 
land is at present very great.” writes Rob- the middle of January until the end of 
rt Braine in Etude. “There is never Marcl Mr. Renaud will divide his activi 
hat Lond has manv great violinists tie between the Chicago Grand Opera 
hin het lers. either as resident or Company, Metropolitan Opera Company 

he 1 ber I ncer nd the Boston Opera Company 

a f the best chara 

er is plaved is vi ereat. and the number Helene Noldi, the American soprano, has 

t student ted to the art seems to be heen singing in London recently. 
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E have had elaborate and exhaustive 

treatises on the structure and action of 
the vocal organs, on the muscles concerned 
in breathing, their 
structure, action and 
proper _ training. 
There has been en- 
tirely too much at- 
tention called to 
muscle and entirely 
too little to mind and 
its proper attitude 
towards the whole 
subject. 

We are all aware 
that the production 
of good tone—that 
artistic singing de- 
pends upon the 
normal, free, har- 
monious action of 
all the muscles and 
organs concerned in 
the production of tone in singing. The 
muscles concerned in the function of 
breathing must perform their work easily, 
responsively, effectively. We are also 
aware that only in rare cases will one be 
found in whom this well balanced har- 
monious action takes place. This should not 
be so. What, then, are we to do about this 
very important part of singing? We may 
properly begin with the function of brez ith- 
ing, as without breath there can be no 
tone. This is not the time nor the place 
for an analysis of the various so-called 
methods of breathing (chest-clavicular- 
diaphragmatic, abdominal, etc.) nor for a 
discussion of their merits or demerits. 
Suffice it to say that, personally, I am not 
an advocate of any single one of them, but 
believe that the best results are to be ob- 
tained by the combined action of all the 
muscles concerned in the act of breathing. 

Let us suppose a case in which the dia- 
phragm is too rigid—too inactive—lacks 
elasticity—conditions that interfere with 
the easy and rapid filling of the lungs and 
make abounding, bubbling, elastic tone im- 
possible. Is it good psychology or pedagogy 
to direct the full attention and consecuent 
effort of the patient (victim would be a 
more fitting word in such a case) to the 
muscle or muscles involved? Or is it psy- 
chologically right, or practically possible, to 
get the desired activity through a definite 
mental image—plus an exercise. 

Let me demonstrate: A pupil’s breathing 
is incorrect, insufficient, labored—and, to 
correct these faults, it is commonly and 
very generally told to assume a certain po- 
sition or attitude (which is most uncon- 
fortable for him and far from normal). 

Then some of the following instructions 
are given: Draw in a deep or full breath, 
expand your lungs, fill your lungs, inhale. 
And he does, or tries to do these things 
with an exaggerated muscular effort, with 
the result that there can be no normal, free, 
easy, elastic action, and if this abnormal 
activity is persisted in he will grow ac- 
customed to the strain, but will suffer from 
a bad case of over-breathing—a fault that 
is much more common than under-breath- 
ing. 

Now, if instead of directing the student 
to take in the breath, the direction is given 
to let the air flow in; if instead of saying, 
fill the lungs, we say let the lungs fill, the 
victim’s entire mental and physical atti- 
tude is changed. The act of inspiration will 
take place more harmoniously, more nor- 
mally, with the minimum of effort, and 
through this condition the act of expiration 
will be under much better control. The 
burden of the work, the stress and strain 
will not be laid upon a part of the mechan- 
ism, but upon the entire mechanism. 

When, through psychological processes 
we have arrived at the point where all the 
muscles and organs concerned in tone pro- 
duction act freely and normally, we are 
ready for the consideration of resonance, 
tone quality, power, articulation, enuncia- 
tion, pronunciation, and so forth. And here 
again, we may confidently look for the best 
results, not by thinking of placing the tone 
here, there or elsewhere, directions which 
produce very decided, but questionable re- 
sults, but must again call the imaginative, 
imaging, picturing faculty to our aid 

If the victim’s tone is flat, dry, hard, 
sharp. nasal, throaty, hollow or anvthing 
else that is undesirable and unprofitable, 
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and a full, round, rich, resonant, vital tone 
is desired, the first step to be taken toward 
the attainment of these much to be desired 
qualities is to create a very strong and 
vivid picture of roundness—of sphericity— 
in the mind, for illustration, let us take the 
vowel “o” (which not one singer in a 
hundred, be he professional or amateur, 
forms perfectly), a vowel which may be 
formed and usually is formed with an ap- 
proximation to roundness, but will never 
have its perfect form, content and beauty, 
until there is in the mind a definite image 
of a perfect sphere. If any should con- 
tend that the definite and correct mind pic- 
ture is not of itself sufficient to bring 
about tavorable muscular action, or entire 
change or modification of muscular action 
and right form, let such unbelievers bear 
in mind how the thought molds in shape 
the features of man, how it transforms the 
whole man. If thought can do this effec- 
tively with certain parts of the body, why 
not with the vocal and breathing organ? 

Imagination is not antagonistic to obser 
vation. To sing a song well we must 
analyze it, must study all possible refer- 
ences, look up facts, definitions, refer to 
events of history. If it be a Russian song 
we must know something of the country, its 
climate, its distinctive national traits, mode 
of thought, customs, history, literature. 
Only through such study can the appro- 
priate tonal coloring be imparted to the 
voice. 

Now to sum up. Incorrect muscular 
action, inactivity, lack of elasticity, flexi- 
bility, spontaneity, is largely due to lack 
of imagination. When I say lack of imagin- 
ation, I do not wish to be understood as 
admitting that there are human beings en- 
tirely devoid of it. Without imagination 
we may have vocalists, but not singers. 
Without it we cannot bring voice and body 
into unity no matter how many mechanical 
exercises we may practise. Many of the 
failures in life are directly attributable to 
the lack of use of the imagination or to the 
misdirection or abuse of this facultv. We 
shall not be wasting our time by looking 
rather fully into the matter. 


C. W. CLARK PROLONGS STAY 


Baritone and Teacher Won’t Return to 
Paris Until Late in August 


Cuicaco, July 15.—Charles W. Clark is 
settled in the Mary Angell School, seventh 
floor of the Fine Arts Building. His plan 
for returning to his old home for a few 
months’ teaching, has exceeded his most 
Sanguine expectations. He is teaching from 
fourteen to sixteen hours a day and is 
loath to cancel many social invitations that 
are constantly besieging him. Among his 
pupils are a number of concert singers and 
artists, who have come here specially to 
take advantage of his instruction. He has 
already been forced to postpone his return 
trip to his home in Paris, which was origin- 
ally scheduled for August 1, and will now 
remain until the latter part of the month. 
His English agents report that he is en- 
gaged for a number of festivals from Sep 
tember un to Christmas in the British Isles. 
He also has a number of offers for concerts 
in Germany late in the vear. The Redpath 
Lyceum Bureau have been booking him 
very solidly on very advantageous terms 
for the tour under their management, which 
opens in January and continues five and 
one-half months. C. E. N. 


Over Music 
Man’s Death 


While Franz Kaltenborn, violinist and or- 
chestra conductor, played the popular 
“Méditation Religieuse” from Massenet’s 
opera “Thais” to an audience of 7,000 
persons last Saturday afternoon, in Cen- 
tral Park, New York, Max Heilbron, sixty 
years old, of No. 415 Riverside Drive, 
standing within a few feet of the soloist, 
suffered a stroke of apoplexy and died on 
the spot. Hundreds in the audience, as well 
as the soloist. saw the man fall, and to es 
panic the violinist plaved on. Mr. Heil ro 
was an ardent music lover, and the ‘ Medita- 
tion” was his favorite composition. His 
emotion over its rendition, according to 


phvsicians, brought about his death 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Bayreuth Festival Opening with All Seats Sold—New Strauss 
“ Pilgrim’s 
Hambourg as Representative of America—Art Not Cos- 
mopolitan, Says Paderewski as Impassioned Patriot—London 
Weary of Prima Donna Monotony 


Progress”? Up-to-Date—Mark 








ITH practically every seat for the en- 
tire series of performances sold, 
Bayreuth and the Wagner family are not 
worrying over a possible deficit from this 
year’s festival. Stirred up by the approach- 
ing official “release” of “Parsifal” and the 
plans of obdurate directors in many Ger 
man and Austrian cities for producing the 
work as soon as 1913 comes in, Frau Co 
sima has provided the Grail music drama 
with a new outfit of scenery and costumes 
designed by Karl von Poukowski. The 
new dressing for “Die Meistersinger,” 
which has not been given at Bayreuth since 
1899, is the work of Prof. Bruckner, while 
Hans Thoma, whose decorative sketches 
have helped Carlsruhe’s fame in the world 
of painters, has provided new ideas for 
illustrating and costuming the “Ring.” 
Although no hint has yet been dropped 


of an “extra” festival next Summer, it 1s 
to be expected that the Wagners will take 
advantage of the one more year of “Par 
sifal” monopoly remaining to them an 
repeat this season’s series next year. li 
was the expense of furnishing “Lohen 


grin” with a new stage equipment for the 


last regular festival that prompted the 
repetition the following year. 
This year’s Kundry will be Anna von 


Mildenburg, of Vienna. Ernst Van Dyck 
and Heinrich Hensel, of Wiesbaden, who 
was to have come to the Metropolitan next 
Winter, but is now said to be engaged for 


the Hamburg Municipal Opera are to | 
alternate Parsifals. Hermann Weil, the 
Metropolitan’s new baritone from 5tutt- 


gart, and Werner Engel are both cast for 
Amfortas. while Karl Braun and Richard 
Mave will alternate as Gurnemanz. There 
is one hyphenated impersonator of Kling- 


7 


sor in Herr Schiitzendorf-Bellwidt and 
Ernst Behmann is the 7iturel. 

“Die Meistersinger” is thus cast: Hlans 
Sachs—Walter Soomer = and Hermann 
Weil: Walther von Stolzing—Herr Kirch- 
hoff, of the Berlin Royal Opera; Beck- 
messer—Heinrich Schulz, who has been 


annexed by the Metropolitan company for 
Koth- 


next season; David—Karl Ziegler; 
ner—Nicolas Geisse-Winkel; Eva—Lilly 
Haferen-Waag; Magdalena—Gisela Stau- 
dig. 

For the Tetraloev there is but one dis- 
tribution of roles. It will be unfortunate 
should any of the singers fall ill. Minnie 
Salzmann-Stevens, the American soprano, 
whose début role-was Briinnhilde, is cast 


for Sieglinde, the Briinnhilde being an old 
reliable from Norway, Ellen Gulbranson. 
Margarete Matzenauer will be one of the 
Rhine-Maidens, also a Valkyrie. Louise 
Reuss-Belce will resume the role of Fricka, 
while Lilly Hafgren-Waag essays Freia. 
The Forest-Bird will be otherwise Gertrude 
Foerstel 


As the principal “Ring” men Waller 
Soomer will sing Wotan; Jacques Urlus, 
Sicqmund; Dr. Alfred von Bary, Steg- 
fried: Heinrich Hensel, Loge; Edvard 
Habich, Alberich: Hans Breuer, Mime; 
Schiitzendorf-Bellwidt, Donner; Szekehy- 
hidy, Froh: Eugene Guth, Fafner; Karl 
Braun. Fasolt and Hagen; Hermann Weil, 
Gunther: Ernst Behmann, Hunding. Hans 
Richter, Karl Muck, Michael Balling and 


Siegfried Wagner are the quartet of con- 
ductors. Siegfried too has charge of the 
stage management, with Frau Reuss-Belce 
and Herr Braunschweig as assistants 


which would give Toscanini a German dé- 


but under the most advantageous condi- 
tions—and Alfred Hertz for one “Ring” 
cycle. It is likely that Lucie Weidt’s ap- 


pearances will be increased and another 
lsolde engaged, as it is highly improbable 
that Zdenka Fassbender, Felix Mottl’s 





European 


annihilating blow as must deal death and 
destruction to the fond hopes of even the 
most optimistic. Mark Hambourg, most 
militant of virtuosi, has been designated 
by a Berlin critic as the “personified type 
of Americanism in the world of pianoforte 
playing.” But August Spanuth, whose 
years of experience in New York equipped 
him with a breadth of view and a justness 
of perspective sadly lacking in most of his 
German confréres, comes to the rescue of 
our reputation in the Fatherland. 

“What is understood by ‘Americanism’ 
in music?” he asks in Die Signale. “He 
who is best acquainted with America from 
the musical point of view perhaps finds it 
most difficult to define the essence of a 
‘musical Americanism.’ But as far as Mark 
Hambourg is concerned, he is frequently 
reproached for ‘pounding,’ which is exactly 
what America most abhors, as many a vir- 





Musical Celebrities at the Music Festival in Kiel. From Left to Right: 


Prof. Johannes Messchaert, Tilly Cambley-Hencker, Ludwig Hess, Thérése 


Schnabel-Behr and Arthur Schnabel 


widow, who was to have sung /solde three 
of the five times arranged, will appear at 
all, 


* * + 
\RIOUSLY referred to ds an “Alpine 
Svmphony” and a “Nature Sym- 
phony” and in other terms, Richard 


Strauss’s new work, now in the making, 
might almost as well be called a “Pil- 
grim’s Progress” in a modernized version. 
It is evidently a tonal dissertation on faith, 
with a suggestion of “Thus spake Zara- 
thustra” in its “program.” The Tdagliche 
Rundschau, published in Berlin, supplies 
these details of the new symphony: 

“The first movement is in F major and 
describes the climb of a lonely wanderer, 
who,as he ascends higher and higher into 
the mountains, feels himself more and 
more withdrawn from the world, and whose 
mind becomes filled with various reflec- 
tions as to the nothingness of existence. 
This passage is maintained by a lyrical 
motive. Before the wanderer reaches the 
summit all kinds of obstacles such as gul- 
lies and waterfalls obstruct his path. He 
must then scale the rocks and, having 
weathered a heavy mountain thunderstorm, 
he attains the peak, and the first move- 
ment closes with a song of praise to the 
natural glories of the heights. 

“The second movement describes the 
descent. Face to face with the mountains, 
the wanderer grows sceptical, and in the 
of God and religion finds nature the 
thing in all the universe most worthy of 
adoration. The whole descent is one long 
struggle in the mind of the lonely wan- 


piace 


can affirm, 

As a mat- 
ter of fact, they often go too far over 
there in their insistence upon smoothness 
and beauty of tone quality; the are in- 
clined, rather, to neglect the essentially 
characteristic for the sake of what is 
tonally beautiful. And the fault-finding 
then call that ‘kid-glove music.’ Isn’t it 
about time to throw overboard these er- 
roneous impressions about America’s atti- 
tude towards, and pursuit of, music?” 

** * 

LL the world knows, has long known, 
that Paderewski is of patriots the 
most passionate. All the Anglo-Saxon 
world will be further convinced after read- 
ing Laurence Alma Tadema’s’ English 
translation, just published, of the address 
delivered by the Polish pianist in Polish to 
a Polish audience at the Chopin Centenary 
celebration in Lemberg, Austrian Poland, 

last October. 

He begins the oration in a vein of some- 
what vehement bitterness. “Blow after 
blow has fallen unon our stricken race, 
thunderbolt after thunderbolt. Our whole 
shattered country quivers, not with fear, 
but with dismay. New forms of life which 
had to come, which were bound to come, 
have waked among us on a night of dread- 
ful dreams. Our hearts are disar- 
rayed, our minds disordered. We are be- 
ing taught respect for all that is another’s, 
contempt for all that is our own. .. . 
The white-winged, undefiled, most holy 
symbol of our nation is being attacked by 
croaking rooks and ravens: strange, ill- 


tuoso who has traveled there 
Hambourg himself not excepted. 


tional boundaries. Art, even philosophy 

* * * bears the inevitable stamp of 
race, the hallmark of nationality. “Music 
is the only art that actually lives. “Where 
Life is she is also, stealthy, inaudible, un- 
recognized yet mighty. 

“Again, everything utters music, 
speaks, yet always in its own voice, 
its own gesture.” 

“The soul of a nation, too, speaks, sings, 
utters music—but how! Chopin best of all 
can tell us. * * * Chopin was a mu- 
sician, and music alone, perhaps alone his 
music, could reveal the fluidity of our 
( Polish) feelings, their frequent over- 
flowings towards infinity, their heroic con- 
centrations, their frenzied ecstasies which 
lightly face the shattering of rocks, their 
impotent despairs, in which thought dark- 
ens and the very desire of action perishes.” 

He notes that the average Polish listener, 
unfamiliar with the art of music, hears the 
masterpieces of Bach, Mozart and Bee- 
thoven with indifference, but “let Chopin’s 
voice begin to speak and our Polish listener 
changes immediately.” For this he offers 
an exhaustive explanation, which he sums 
up by saying that the Pole “understands 
all, feels all, because it is all his, all Polish.” 
Chopin beautified, ennobled, all that he 
touched. 

“Deep down in Polish earth he discovered 
precious stones of which he fashioned the 
most priceless jewels of our treasury. He 


sings, 
using 


it was who first conferred nobility upon 
our peasant, the exquisite nobility of 
beauty. He led that simple figure forth 
into a wider, greater world, into castle 


halls glittering with light, and set him 
close beside the proud Lord Palatine: he 
set the village herdsman beside the Knight 
Commander, the disowned orphan beside 
the ladv of high birth; poet, magician, 
monarch by right of genius, he equalized 
all ranks; not here on the plains, on the 
flats and levels of everyday life, but high 
up on the loftiest summits of human emo 
tion.” 

The Pole listening to Chopin is aware 
of all this, because he listens to the voice 
of his whole race. We all listen, “and shed 
tears, pure and abundant. For none could 
listen otherwise to him who, by the grace 
of God, was spokesman for the Polish 
race.” 

** * 


ONDUCTOR ALFRED HERTZ dropped 
in the other evening at Kroll’s The- 
ater, Berlin, where a Graz impresario is 
this year’s director of the annual Summer 
season of opera. The second act of “Die 
Walktre” had already begun and after 
Briinnhilde had suddenly broken off her 
“Hojotoho!” on seeing Fricka, Mr. Hertz, 
who had not had time to look at the pro- 
gram, turned to a woman sitting next to 
him and said, “Pardon me, but can you tell 
me who is the Briinnhilde?” 

The lady, obviously embarrassed, replied 
shyly, “I’m not quite sure, either, but I 
fancy it is the one up there on the rocks.” 

x * * 
HE English public is notoriously loyal 


to its favorites—witness the polite- 
ness with which singers are tolerated on 
the concert stage for half a century or 


more and then given a “benefit” by way of 
sugar-coating the belated farewell—but 
there are whispers that Londoners are 
growing a bit weary of the same rounds of 


women stars year after year at Covent 
Garden. Melba, Destinn and Tetrazzini, as 
the trio relied upon for the soprano ef- 


fulgence, may pall on the most faithful in 
time when directors forget that variety 
adroitly arranged has much to do with the 
spice of opera life. Mr. Hammerstein may 
get a suggestion or two from a recent com- 
plaint in the London Evening News: 

“T may venture to suggest,” says the cor- 


respondent, “that they (the Covent Gar- 
den patrons) are getting just a little tired 
of hearing the same singers year after 


vear with such regularity. They are ‘star’ 
artists, it is true, but however fine a singer 


Opening on Saturday of this week with der« r against doubt and unbelief. Here omened birds of night circle around her, may be, it is good to hear others in roles 
the first of five performances of “Die the composition apparently | reaches | its screeching; even her own demented eaglets which at Covent Garden seem the exclu- 
Meistersinger” the 1911 festival will close Climax in a great antagonists motive defy her. ‘Away with Poland!’ they cry.  cive property of the same artist with mo- 
on August 20 with the seventh “Parsifal.” Finally, however, faith prevails, and the ‘Long live humanity !’—as if humanity potonous regularity every season. How 
luly and August have one “Ring” apiece. \Ipine Symphony’ concludes with a sol- could live by the death of nations.” ever fine an exponent of a particular part 

The Munich Festival powers meanwhile, ¢™mn hymn Turning to the artistic world, the pianist may he, it gives new interest to the opera 
issured of Richard Strauss’s co-operation, 7 2 condemns the existent belief that art is t hear a fresh artist. At Covent Garden 
are trving to strengthen their corps of con ANGEI S and ministers of grace defend cosmopolitan as mere prejudice, for “that we get a fair number of changes as re- 
ductors still further bv securing Artu1 us' As a musical nation—in the bud which is the outcome of man s pure rea- . 

Toscanini for a “Tristan” perf Irmance t least we have now received such an son, Science only, knows nothing of na- [Continued on next page] 
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gards the male artists, but not as far as 
the prime donne are concerned. I shall 
probably be told that it is impossible to get 
other artists to perform certain parts satis- 
factorily, but that is not so, for in the big 
opera houses in America and the Continent 
there are others who give very fine inter 
pretations of the standard roles. We shall 
certainly require fresh blood in the w 
of artists in a season or two at Covent 
Garden, and it is to be hoped that the 
management realizes this. We could also 
make room for a few more new operas in 
the répertoire.” 

The Musical Standard thinks a fatal 
error was made iis year in not producing 
Strauss’s “Rose Cavalier,’ which would 
have been a far-reaching advertisement for 
the season, and in ignoring German opera 
altogether. 

Even Tetrazzini as the Queen and Des 
tinn as Jlalentine, with Campanini con- 
ducting, could not make the flamboyant 
“Huguenots” interesting a few evenings 
ago. The Daily Telegraph tried its best, to 
be charitable about the performance, but 
could not avoid the deadly label, “common- 
place.’ 

a 

iS the course of the reminiscences he has 

been contributing to the Echo de Paris, 
Camille Saint-Saéns arrived not long since 
at his relations with Victor Hugo He 
was but a youth when he made the ac- 
quaintance of the celebrated poet. It was 
shortly after the fall of the Empire and 
Hugo had returned at last from exile 
When he was. introduced to this celebrity 
the impressionable voung Saint-Saéns was 
co excited—“scared” is the word—that 
Hugo could not.conta'n himself and, throw 
ing all politeness to the winds) burst into 
a roar of laughter. Closer acquaintance 
proved him toebe far less formidable than 
one would have expected: he threw aside 
all the erandiloauence he loved to tndulee 
in in his writings and entered readily into 
the snirit of a cosy chat. 


Of music, ‘however, he had practically no 
understandmg. The future composer of 
“Samson et Dalila’ was amazed one day 
to receive from him a poem on a very com- 
monplace, even vulgar, musical motive, 
which, in his ignorance, he believed to be 
a noble inspiration of Beethoven’s. » Saint- 
Saéns had not the courage to point out to 
the poet his error. At his request, he even 
extended the theme into song form for the 
poem, and Hugo sent the words and music 
to his publisher. 

Later on there sprang up a coolness be- 
tween these two remarkable men. Hugo 
had fully expected that Saint-Saéns would 
make an opera of his “Notre Dame de 
Paris” and when the composer declined to 
undertake the task the novelist was deeply 
offended. The crisis passed before long, 
however, and the old friendship was re- 


sumed. 
* * + 


NGLAND'S newest musical knight, 
Frederic H. Cowen—whose “eleva- 
tion” on the part of King George V_ has 
proved popular with the rank and file of 
British musicians—was at one time nui 
hered among the “prodigies” of the pro 
fession. As far back as 1859. when he was 
at the tender age of seven, he was taken 
up by a contributor to Punch on account 
of a couple of exceedingly juvenile com 
positions he had just given to the world. 
Said Punch, in a paragraph headed, “To 
Persons Fond of Prodigies” 

“In the way of prodigies we beg to in- 
troduce to the reader the ‘Pet Polka’ and 
the ‘Daisy Waltz,’ both of which are com- 
posed by a Master Cowen, who, we are 
informed on the authority of the title- 
pages—and title-pages speak the truth just 
as much as tombstones—is ‘only 7 vears of 
age. This voung gentleman must he a 
prodigy far in advance of his time, and 
must put old Cocker’s nose out of ioint; 
for he notablv proves. in spite of all the 
numbers which the elderly gentleman can 
bring forward to outvote the fact, that 


H. 


seven can make a score! 








OUR WOMEN SINGERS GREATEST, SAYS WEINGARTNER 





ELIX VON WEINGARTNER, | the 
Vienna conductor who is coming to 
\merica next season to conduct a number 
of operas in Boston, was interviewed in 
Paris recently by a representative of the 
New York Tribune, who described his sub- 
ject as “a tall, athletic-looking man, with 
open, almost boyish, manners. In fact, one 
looking at his high, clear forehead and 
wavy brown hair might take him for a 
good natured German student, rather than 
one of the half dozen most distinguished 
operatic conductors. And he has enthusi- 
asm—plenty of it.” 

“T am delighted at the prospect of going 
to America,” began Herr Weingartner. 
“You know I conducted three concerts once 
in New York, but I am anxious to see more 
of your wonderful country, for it is a won- 
derful country, and musically has a superb 
future. You have already in New York, 
Boston and Chicago three of the finest 
opera companies in the world. 

“You know, I almost became director 
this year of the New York Philharmonic 
Society. It is a great orchestra, and | 
should have considered it an honor to be 
allowed to conduct it. I was approached 
by Astruc, their Paris agent, and gave 
my terms. But there was so much delay 
in my getting an answer that I could not 
afford to wait longer. I understand that 
the orchestra’s affairs are in the hands of 
1 number of women. However, | hope to 
be able to conduct somewhere in New 


York 

“IT admire America greatly. You already 
produce better women opera singers than 
any other country in the world, and | 
feel sure that soon you will create musi 
as well. The only trouble is that at pres 
ent you are too restless; you seem unwill 
ing to sit down and think. Quiet and 


thought are necessary for creative work 
a quiet divorced from all monetary cares 
“For myself, I am now at work on two 
compositions—a symphony and an opera 
| 


cannot tell you the subject of the opera, 
but I am writing both music and libretto 
In this way I fee ts the best ri 
sults, as words and music ought truly to 


be wedded indissolubly, a result not easy 
to obtain when two persons are collaborat- 
ing. Who knows but that when it is 
finished my opera may not be produced in 
\merica? New York has become one of 
the chief producing centers of the world, 
and nowhere can be found so many great 
artists in one opera company as at the 
Metropolitan, in New York, and naturally 
your public has been educated to a high 
critical sense.” 

Then the interviewer asked for Herr 
Weingartner’s own preference in music. 

“For the classic—first, last and always,” 
was the quick reply. “For Bach, Mozart, 
Gluck, Beethoven and Wagner. These are 
the masters I love to conduct. There is 
in them something I do not feel in the 
moderns—a melodic line, a high sincerity 
\nd yet | may be wrong. One’s oninions 
are only one’s own. I do not believe in a 
critic condemning all things that he per- 
sonally does not like. He must express 
only his own fallible opinion 

‘As for me, of the moderns I love César 
I'ranck, though he does not belong to the 
modern school. The Lieder of Strauss are 
very beautiful, but his later compositions 
do not appeal to me, though they are per- 
fect marvels of construction and technical 
virtuosity. But they always seem to me 
to lack a certain sincerity, though here 
I may be wrong. ‘Salome’ and ‘Elektra’ 
were both given many times under my di- 
rectorship in Vienna. I am very fond of 
ting: 7 rdinck, though | have not yet heard 


his ‘KOnigskinder.’ Of the modern French 
composers | think I prefer Dukas to De- 
bussy There seems to be more substance 
to him 


“In the field of opera Wagner is still 
preme. He is now among the foremost ot 
the composers loved in France.” 





David Bispham to Sing at Chautauquas 


David Bispham has been engaged for a 
series of appearances at the leading Chau 
tauqua Assemblies of the Middle Western 
ginning August 1, with Bay View, 


States. beg 

Mich. Among other Chautauquas at which 
he will. be heard are those of Nebraska, 
lowa and I[llinot 
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THRONGS HEAR MATZENAUER IN BERLIN 


Her “Ortrud” and “ Brunnhilde’”’ Attract Multitude of Opera-goers, 
Despite Heat and Lateness of Season—Gadski Recovers from 


Operation 


BERLIN, June 29.—A “Lohengrin” per- 
formance almost always draws a full house 
during the season, but such is not invari- 
ably the case when Summer begins to mani- 
fest itself. It was therefore only the an- 
nouncement of the first “guest” perform- 
ance of Margarete Matzenauer as Ortrud 
on Thursday, June 22, that drew the public 
to the theater in such unusually large num 
bers and made the audience endure the dis 
comfort of the stifling atmosphere of the 
Neues Konigliches Operatheater. But those 
who came were amply compensated for any 
annoyances. 

This Ortrud breathed greatness and pas- 
sion, ever held in control by a strong and 
unusually significant personality. Frau 
Matzenauer calls herself a dramatic mezzo- 
soprano, and this she unquestionably is; 
she has a darkly colored, rich, dramatic 
voice with a distinct contralto timLre in the 
lower register and a thrilling character in 
the upper tones, which compels admiration, 
But what awakens the greatest interest and 
almiration is her extraordinary musician 
ship, which prevents her from ever being 
led into exaggerations or aiming for effects 
not absolutely in accordance with all that 
is highly artistic. Her precision and abso 
lute control ot her part might be taken as 
a standard by many a siage artist and her 
impersonation Of CUritrud on this occasion 
proved her to be an actress of unusual 
ability. 

Herr von Scheidt made 
of Telranmund. Still, he ymmiuts the error, 
so trequentiy conimi.ed in Germany, of 
trying to strike a happy medium between 
singing and declamation so as to overcome 
the unquestionable vocal diticulty of the 
part. J/elramund can and must be sung, 
for then only is he a figure to awaken sym 
pathy. Herr Trostorff (Lohengrin) proved 
himself a tenor of good vocal means and 
prepossessing stage appearance, but does not 
seem to have suthciently grasped the mean 
ing ot the character ot Lolengrin to give 
a convincing impersonation. Herr Witte 
kopf sang Aing /ienry with all the good 
taste of the experienced stage artist, but his 
voice is somewhat worn, lhe orchestra, 
played with 


a manly figure 


under Kapellmeister Selberg, 
Out any special impressiveness. 

On friday evening [rau Matzenauer 
continued her “Gastspiel,” as Briinnhilde in 
“Wie Walkure,” with even greater success 
than as Ortrud. It seemed that here her 
voice was enabled to display itself in a tes 
situra rather more congenial to her vocal 
means. Both vocally and dramatically she 
made of the Amazonian maiden a person 
age so mighty and yet so intenseiy womanly 
that she captured the hearts of the audi 
ence completely. The rarely magnificent 
beauty of this artist’s voice, especially in 
the lower and middle register, was prob- 
ably never shown to. better advantage. 
Whenever weariness at the inadequacy or 
had taste of one or the other of her fellow 
artists was about to assert itself, Mme. 
Matzenauer had but to open her mouth and 
emit those superb, voluptuous tones to dis 


pel all such feeling. Her associates of this 
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evening were somewhat less up to the mark 
than those of the preceding evening, but 
the orchestra, under Kapellmeister Alfred 
decidedly 


Lorenz, was more satisfactory 


American Pianists Show Talent at 
Klindworth-Scharwenka Con- 
servatory 


Bertin, July 1o—A number of the a 
vanced pupils” of Professor Xavier 
Scharwenka were heard in the concert hall 
of the Klindworth-Scharwenka Conserva 
tory on June 23. Among those whose work 
proved to be especially praiseworthy are 
to be mentioned Rheta Isaacs, from Kan 
sas City, who played the two movements of 
Scharwenka’s Concerto in F Minor, op. &2, 





Franz Fischer, Hofkapellmeister; Margarete Matzenauer, the new contralto of the 
Metropolitan Opera Co., and the late Felix Mottl 


than on the preceding evening, having mo 
ments of veritable splendor. 

Johanna Gadski’s many friends in Berlin 
are greatly relieved at her recovery from 
an operation of which only a few were in 
formed. 

lhe many opera lovers in America, who 
so often have enjoyed this artist’s fas- 
cinating impersonations of Wagnerian het 
oines, may not have known that Mme. Gad 
ski was trequently attaining her stirring 
effects under the most excruciating pain. 
For years a faulty diagnosis of her trouble 
had been made, the pain being attributed to 
a nervous condition. An operation has now 
entirely freed the artist from suffering, so 
that she is able to be up and about, devot 
ing herself to preparations for her coming 
departure for the Semmering. Mme. Gad 
ski will remain at the Semmering until the 
second half of August, when she will re 
turn to Berlin to remain until she leaves 
for America in October. 

Francis Maclennan, the heroic tenor of 
the Berlin Royal Opera, has been requested 
by the Generalintendantur to prepare him 
self to sing 7risian in the beginning of the 
coming seasol 

Dr. Hans Richter has decided to make 
Bayreuth his permanent residence. He 1s 
neg tiating witl the city for a house on 
the Luitpold Platz, where he intends open 


ing a music school 
Dr. Wilhelm WKienzl, who is at Aussig, 
has just a pleted the score of his musica 
drama. “Der Kuhreigen,” in three acts, th 
libretto of which is by Dr. Richard Batka, 
fter the vel “Die kleine Blanchefleur, 
R Ilans Bartscl ©. P. JAco 
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for piano and = orchestra with piquant 
rhythm and a most brilliant technic, evince 
ing an unusual dynamic sense for a 
debutante, and William \Maytarth, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., who played the Liszt | 
Flat Major Concerto with a dash and finish 
that justifies one in expecting the greatest 
things of him in the future. mF: 2 


trom 


Cortolezis to Conduct “Rosenkavalier” 
in Whitney Production 


Ie rit Cortolezis has been engaged as 
conductor tor the production of Strauss’s 
‘Der Rosenkavalier,” under the manage 
ment of FI. tt. whitney. He has been 


for several years the concert master in 
the Royal Opera in Munich and it was he 
who took the baton and tinished the first 
act of “Tristan und Isolde” a few weeks 
avo when Felix Mottl was taken so ill that 


ne could not finish the performance. Hert 
Cortolezis has been known for some time 
as a specialist in the music of Richard 
Strauss 





WORCESTER FESTIVAL 
PLANS NOW COMPLETE 


Famous Concert Series to Open on 
September 25—-A Max Reger 
Choral Novelty 


Worcester, MAss., July 17 


/* 


The Worces- 


ter Music Festival has practically com- 


pleted plans for the fifty-fourth festival, 


and, with the exception of one or two 


] 


artists who have yet to be engaged, has 


the entire list ready for a preliminary an- 


nouncement he festival will open on 


September 27, with rehearsals beginning 
on Monday night, September 25. lhe 
works to be given include Bantock’s “Omar 


Khayyam,” which was given last year, and 
will be repeated this year, opening the fes- 
tival on Wednesday night On Thursday 
night the Beethoven Mass in D major will 
be given its first festival production, “The 
Nuns,” a new work by Max Reger, will 
be given at the festival for the first time 
In America 

Che soloists who have been secured for 
“Omar Khayyam” include Evan Williams, 
the tenor, who will sing the part of The 


Poet, and Horatio Connell, baritone, who 
will sing that of 7he Philosopher. The 
contralto has not yet been secured. The 
soloists for the mass include’ Florence 


Hinckle, soprano; Mrs. Anna laylor-Jones, 
contralto; Lambert Murphy, tenor, and 
Clifford Cairns, basso. The newcomers to 
the festival are Mr. Connell, Mrs. Taylor 
Jones and Mr. Cairns. Mr. Williams made 
seven previous appearances as a_ festival 
artist previous to 1907, when he was en 
gaged as soloist for the Golden Jubilee. 
lle will be one of the soloists for the 
lhriday evening program, as well as that of 
Wednesdav night. Alice Nielsen, soprano, 
and Albert Spalding, violinist, complete the 
list secured for that night. Ernest Hutche 
son, ol Baltimore, has been engaged as the 
festival piamist for one of the afternoon 
concerts, 


King Clark Pupil Wins Rothschild Prize 
for Singers 


Ber_in, July 5.—A pupil of the American 
voice teacher of Berlin, Frank King Clark, 
has just won the Baron Rothschild prize in 
Vienna in a competition open to all sing- 
ers the victors name is Arnold Glaser, 
and he is a -tlungarian from Buda-Pesth, 
years old lis voice is a lyric 
Clark predicts for him 


twenty-two 
baritone and Mr 
al remarkabl career, 


\ bust of Richard Nordraak, composer 
of the Norwegian national hymn, who died 
at an early age, has lately been unveiled 
in Christiania 
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the Singletons have a baby and that Mrs. 
Singleton wants it called Peter Garibaldi, 
after her mother’s stepfather, but Mr. 
Singleton wants it called Primus, because 
it’s the first. Then I heard that Baron von 
Schmeldt is not a baron after all, and that 
the Johnsons——” 

“But ” 

“Don’t interrupt. I thought you wanted 
to know what I heard?” 

“So I did, but——” 

















“Keep quiet, then. Well, I also 
heard——” 
Old John was employed at a place where RT I meant was, what opera did you 


work was hard, and each man had plenty of 
it. The youngest partner of the firm, hav- 
ing been recently married, invited the em- 
ployes to a “musical evening.” 

“Oh, John,” exclaimed the bride, “you 
will come, won’t vou? We shall have se- 
lections from Handel, Beethoven and all 
the finest composers. This will be the best 
music you have ever heard.” 

“Well, thank’ee, mum,” replied the an- 
cient one; “!il come. I don’t know much 
about Handles and Beef-ovens an’ all the 
rest o’ em; but it'll have to be pretty good 
music if it beats the sound of our old ‘buz- 
zer’ when it whistles to knock off work.”— 


“Oh, I don’t remember. I saw the name 
on the program.”—Chicago Record Herald. 
, 7 * * 

One of the handsomest of the dogs seen 
lately about Times Square, says the New 
York Globe, is a splendid setter that stalks 
majestically in the wake of a stage me- 
mechanic who wrestled with the scenery for 
Pavlowa and Mordkin, the Russian dan- 
cers, and enjoyed the reputation of being 
tougher than nails. The dog and the story 
have cost him next season’s engagement 
after having reached the ears of the man- 
agement, but he is happy just the same in 
the possession of the dog. 


Tit-Bits. : 
e 6.2 “What a beauty! Where did you get 
Flatte—* thought I'd practise on my ye i ace pore, oe as © on. 
cornet last evening, but to save me | sponds Mr. Tougher Than Nails. “Our 


couldn’t get the right pitch on it.” 
Bratte—“Couldn’t you get the window 
open?” 
“What’s the window got to do with it?” 
“Well, the right pitch would have been 
through that.”—71t-Bits. 


special train had stopped to take water 
and was getting ready to pull out when 
a kid comes along with the bow-wow. I 
could see right away that the dog took a 
fancy to me, so I says to the kid, ‘Let’s 
see how loud you can yell.’ 
. 2 8 “The kid lets out a kind of croak. 
“Well, did you enjoy your evening, my “‘Can’t you yell louder?” says I. ‘Try it.’ 
dear?” “When I sees that he can’t make noise 
“Indeed I did, John. I went to the 6p- enough to attract the policeman lounging 
era.” across the square, | annexes the pup and 
“Oh; what did you hear?” swings into one of the baggage cars with 
“Rather what didn’t I hear? I heardthat him. By the time the kid had tore across 
Ruth Jackson was engaged to Tom Harris, the square to wake up the copper our train 
the one who got drunk at the golf club last was choo-chooing along for Denver, and 
year. And that Jack Courntey and Edith there you are. No kid that can’t make a 
Pascoe have quarreled and are not going loud noise ought to be trusted with a dog 
to be married after all. Then I heard that like that nohow.” 
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Are ye no’ comfortable? 


Mrs. McCallum: Is there anything wrong, Mr. Schmidt? 
Mr. Schmidt: | vas all right, fank you. I! joost bractice mit mein feedle. 


Mrs. McCallum: That’s a’ richt then; we thocht it was you shiftin’ the bed. 
—The Tatler. 





Mr. Armbruster’s concert closed the sea- 
son, which is perfectly dead, musically, at 
present. Only out-of-door music is heard. 


American Teacher’s Dresden Success 


DresvdEN, July 1.—An American singing 
teacher, Franz H. Armbruster, scored a 
great success through his pupils’ perform- 
ance on June 24. Of Americans among the 
pupils were some very gifted students, such 
as Oswald A. Olsen, of Oregon, whose ex- 
ceptional basso deserves great attention. 
Mrs. Bywater, Mrs. Mysses, Mrs. Glade, 
Miss MacLeod and others also distin- 
guished themselves. A remarkable con- 
tralto appeared in Miss Karman, of Buda- 
Pesth. Marjory Seymour disclosed a sweet 
high soprano, very flexible and sympathetic. 
Baronesse de Gassner sang some French 
selections by Hahn in a dainty, finished 
manner. Miss MacLeod’s high notes rang 
out clear as a bell and she sang with great 
ease. 





Reinhold von Warlich was a Fourth of 


July recitalist in London. 
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Roy William Steele Sings at Bristol, 


Conn., Society Garden Party 


At a musicale and garden party given by 
Mr. and Mrs. William E. Sessions in their 
beautiful home, “Beledon,” in Bristol, 
Conn., Roy W. Steele, the New York tenor, 
earned a signal success. Mr. Steele took 
part in an elaborate program in which were 
also Prof. Harry B. Jepson, of Yale Uni- 
versity, and Mrs. Mallory. Mr. Steele sang 
“T’ll Sing Thee Songs of Araby,” “In the 
Time of Roses,” “Wind and Lyre,” “Moon- 


light,” “From the Land of the Sky Blue 
Water,” by Cadman, “Far Off I Hear a 
Lover’s Flute,” “The Moon Drops Low” 


and “Sunset.” Prof. Jepson played the ac- 
companiments for these songs, and in re- 
sponse to an encore Mr. Steele sang the 
“Rosary.” 

Mr. Steele’s audience was delighted by 
his splendid voice and artistic interpreta- 


tions. Among the many distinguished 
guests were former Governor and Mrs. 


Henry Roberts, former Governor and Mrs. 
Rollin S. Woodruff, Congressman and Mrs. 
John Tilson, Hon. and Mrs. Charles Jarvis, 
Mr. and Mrs. Franklin and other well- 
known society and literary people. 





Chicago Music Teacher Weds College 
Professor 


Cuicaco, July 17.—Phoebe Van Hook, 
who teaches composition and harmony at 
the Columbia School of Music, was married 
last Wednesday to Prof. Andrew Ander- 
son, who occupies the Latin and Greek 
chair at the Northwestern University. 
They are now on their wedding trip in 
the East, but Miss Van Hook will return 
to resume her educational position in the 
Columbia School in September. 


Ken: ie. BGs 





New Laurels for Carolyn Louise Willard 


Cuicaco, July 17.—A cablegram from 
London states that the second recital by 
Carolyn Louise Willard, the Chicago pian- 
ist, given there last week, was a great 
success, emphasizing the fine impression 
she created at her first appearance. 


C. E. N. 


VOCAL STARS SHINE 
AT OCEAN GROVE, N.J. 


Maude Klotz, John Finnegan, 
Marguerite Dunlap and Randall 
Hargreaves in Concert 


noted Irish tenor; 
Marguerite Dunlap, 
and Randall Hargreaves, 


Finnegan, the 
Maude Klotz, 
contralto, 


John 
soprano; 
basso- 
were heard in concert at the big 
J., on Mon- 


cantante, 
Auditorium at Ocean Grove, N. 
day evening of last week. 

Mr. Finnegan gave a performance of the 
from Puccini's “Bo- 
héme,” that won him 
rousing applause, his 
work being marked 
by great finish and 
style, and his high 
tenor voice carrying 
everything before 
him. He responded 
to the applause and 
was compelled to re- 
peat the latter half 
of the aria. His 
group of Irish songs, 
“Come Backto Erin,” 
“The Meeting of the 
Waters” and “Kil- 
larney,” was also re- 
ceived with much 
enthusiasm, and it 
was apparent that he 
would have added an extra had the weather 
not been so warm 

It was Miss Klotz’s first appearance in 
Ocean Grove, and with her singing she 
established herself in the hearts of those 


“Che gelida manina,” 

















Maude Klotz 


who heard her. Her voice is rich, color- 
ful and of splendid volume, and though 
she is still very youne she possesses a 


interpretation. 


natural ability for dramatic 
Bacio,” 


She gave Arditi’s waltz song, “II 




















MAUD POWELL 


“You play it (the 
Sarasate) as well 
finitely more intensity.” 


as Sarasate himself and with in 


Manager, H. GODFREY TURNER, 1402 Broadway, New York 


D minor concerto dedicated to 
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VICTOR HERBERT and HIS ORCHESTRA 


(FIFTY MUSICIANS 


Assisted by a Quartette of Eminent Vocalists 
and Grand Opera Celebrities. 


For Information Address: 
RADCLIFFE MUSICAL BUREAU, 406-7-8 Star Building, Washington, D. C. 


Engagements Now Booking 





for Music Festivals 








Cosmopolitan School of Music and Dramatic Art 


VICTOR HEINZE, President 


OR. WM. CARVER WILLIAMS, Regietrer 


New Phone Nos 4868 & 4869 Harrison. Address Registrar, Sth Floor, Auditorium Bidg., Onicage 
FALL TERM NOW IN PROGRESS Students may y compote at any time 











The American String Quartette 


Miss Gertrude Marsha |, 1st Violin. Miss Evelyn Street, 2d Violin. 


Miss Edith Jewell, Viola. 


Mrs. Susan Lord Brandegee, Violoncelle 


“The performance of the quartet was interesting by reason of its vitality, enthusiasm 








and emotiona! quality."—PHILIP HALE in Boston Herald, March 12, 1909, 
Address: THE AMERICAN STRING QUARTETTE, Medfield, Mass. 
t EMINENT 
~ AMERICA:) 

L PIANIST 
E STEINWAY PIANO USED 


MANACEMENT 


J E. FRANCKE, 


3 


25 WEST 42d STREET 


GARDNER LAMSON 


24 WEST 3ist 


~RENNYSON 


Management: EUCENE KUESTER 


STREET, NEW YORK 


SOPRANO 


Opera, Concert and 
Oratorio 
in Europe Till Feb- 
ruary ist, '9T! 


in America Remeain- 


NEW Vous der of Seecen 


BASS-BARITON E 


IN AMERICA SEASON 1911-12 
Mgt. E. S. Brown, 42 W. 39th Street, N. Y. 





with great brilliancy, coping with the colo- 
ratura technics wits success and receiving 
an ovation at the close. In her group which 
contained one of Amy Woodward-Finden’s 
“Indian Love Lyr- 

” Liza Lehmann’s 
“{ Sent My Soul,” 
Irom the “Persian 
Garden,” and Reic- 
hardt’s “In the Time 
ot Roses” she 
showed her versatil- 
ity, giving each song 
with its proper sig- 
nificance and scor- 
ing heavily with the 
big Lehmann song. 
The applause was 
such as to make it 
impossible for her 
to refuse her listen- 
ers an encore and 
she returned to the 
Stage, giving Mrs. 
Beach’s “The Year’s at the Spring,” after 
which she was recalled again and again. 

Miss Dunlap and Mr. Hargreaves ac- 
quitted themselves of their respective tasks 
with success, and in the quartet from 
“Rigoletto” they did their parts in excel- 
lent style. It was an evening of song that 
will be long remembered by Ocean Grov- 
ers, and Tali Esen Morgan, musical direc- 
tor of the Auditorium, was so well pleased 
with the singing ot the artists that a return 
date in August is being arranged for Miss 
Klotz and Mr. Finnegan. 














John Finnegan 


OMAHA’S SUMMER CONCERTS 





Three Well-Given Programs—New Con- 
cert Manager Appears 


OMAHA, Neps., July 15.—The Summer’s 
dearth of music has been somewhat broken 
during the last week by musical events in 
connection with the Omaha Summer School 
at the University of Omaha. The music 
was under the direction of Edith L. Wag- 
oner, representing the Omaha Woman’s 
Club, and was entirely by local talent. 

A delightful musical half-hour was given 
on Wednesday evening by Florence Maude 
Lancaster, soprano, and Jo. Barton, basso. 
On ‘Thursday evening the half-hour was 
filled by the Brahms Quartet, the personnel 
of which is as follows: Mrs. Harry Paul, 
soprano; Ruth Ganson, alto; Chauncey Jes- 
sen, tenor; Louis Loring, bass, and Grace 
Hancock, accompanist. Several quartets 
were sung with an agreeable blending of 
the voices. Interspersed were solos most 
pleasingly sung by Mr. Loring and Mr. 
Jessen, and with the ever-favorite Barca- 
rolle from the “Tales of Hoffmann,” and 
“Oh, that We Too Were Maying,” well ren- 
dered by Mrs. Paul and Miss Ganson. The 
singers were ably supported by Grace Han- 
cock at the piano, 

On Friday evening, the 14th, a formal 
concert was given before a large and en- 
thusiastic audience. Walter Graham, bari- 
tone, vay recently returned from a period 
of study in Paris, sang “The Sea,” by Mac- 
Dowell, elt a double number, with well 
rounded tones of good carrying power. He 
was accompanied excellently by Maria 
Roman, The other singer on the program 
was Blanche Sorenson, contralto, who, with 
a naturally good voice, combines poise and 
reserve power besides a most attractive 
personality. Henry Cox, violinist, had, per- 
haps, the lion’s share of the work of the 
evening, playing two groups comprising, 
besides encores, six pieces. It is hardly fit- 
ting to speak of his work except in con- 
junction with that of his wife and accom- 
panist. These two people are artists, whose 
ensemble is perfect. The other artist of the 
evening was Edith L. Wagoner, pianist, 
who played Godard’s “Pan,” and Mac- 
Dowell’s “Br’er Rabbit,” two pieces which 
are favorites here; and brought the pro- 
gram to a conclusion with the Liszt Rhap- 
sodie, No. 2. 

It has been learned with regret that 
Evelyn Hopper is to discontinue her labors 
as local manager. She will have an able 
successor, however, in Blanche Sorenson, 
who has been, until this year, leader of the 
musical department of the Omaha Woman's 
Club. E. L. W. 

A new Hungarian pianist named Suzanne 
von Morvay is now playing in London. 





MUSIC ADDED TO 
RAVINIA'’S CHARMS 


Chicagoans Enjoy Varied Pro- 
grams at Beautiful Resort 
on Lake Shore 


Frank MacMullen, 
John C. Shaffer and other gentlemen whose 
interest in music Park for 
impending 


Cuicaco, July 17.— 
saved Ravinia 


a fine art purpose and from 


commercialism, have reason to con- 
upon the 
the enterprise, judging from the results of 
the first fortnight in that beauitful resort 
on the North Shore. 


A world-traveled writer from England a 


every 


gratulate themselves success of 


few years ago wrote that Ravinia was the 
most ideal spot for the service to which it 
visited, 
It comprises a beautiful natural park site 
of twenty acres, six miles above the city 
limits, on the shore of Lake Michigan, and 
is not only well adapted by nature for this 
service, but is blessed with artistic archi- 
tecture, consistent in every detail, adding 
the material comforts suitable for the su- 
perb environment. In addition to the large 
pavilion, on which is a band-shell, there is 
a spacious enclosed theater, with a finely 
equipped stage for indoor entertainment, 
whenever weather conditions necessitate. 
The buildings of this unique, artistic as- 
sembly are exceedingly well adapted to 
please the eye as well as serve the conven- 
ience. of the patrons. During the past week 
the Ben Greet players have been giving 
performs unces in the al fresco theater. The 
opening week with the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra as the attraction, with Eva My- 
lott, Australia’s Junoesque contralto as the 
vocal soloist, attracted over 15,000 people, 
and last week the attendance was consid- 
erably increased. Considering the trans- 
portation facilities and the distance from 
the city center, this is considered rather re- 
markable 

Despite the prevailing hot weather last 
week, the Greet players attracted good 
audiences at their matinees. ‘The programs 
given throughout the week by Director 
Stock and his associates were largely made 
up of request selections, and the character 
was such that it reflected credit upon the 
taste of the audiences, while the revelation 
was equally happy as it pertained to the 
performers. Considering the long and 
wearisome season, the orchestra gave re- 
markably fine and unwearied service. 

This week the Chicago Concert Orches- 
tra under the direction of Chev. N. B. 
Emanuel with a list of well-known operatic 
singers and a chorus of thirty voices will 
present scenes from opera. A stage is to 
be erected in place of the band-shell in the 
pavilion and stocked with appropriate scen- 
ery. The repertoire will embrace the Nile 
scene from “Aida”: the garden scene from 
“Faust” and the bridal scene from “Lo- 
hengrin.” C. E. N. 


was consecrated that he had ever 








| GIORGIO M. 


SULLI 


Teacher of Carmen Melis, 
Clara Clemens, Lelia J. Hulse, 
Reinhold von Warlich, Mario 
Sammarco, Etc. 


Vocal Studio 
1425 Broadway 


(Met. Opera House Building) 
"Phone, Bryant 2762 





Hardman Piano 
exclusively used 




















FREDERICK 


HASTINGS 


BARITONE 


Transcontinental Tour of the VU. S. for 
Season 1911-12 now booking 
For dates, etc., address 160 Wadsworth Avenue, 


New York City, or The Quinian Internationa) 
Musical Agency, 1 West 34th Street. 




















Sousa Band 


After a Truumphal Tour throughout 


South Africa 


Sailed from Cape Town on April 22d for an extended Tour of 


Tasmania, Australia and New Zealand 


as part of 


“Around the World Cour’ 


- Returning to U.S. 
Management: QUINLAN INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AGENCY, 1 W. 34th St. WY. 


Opening Vancouver, B. C. Sept. 21. 
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ENGLAND’S MUSICAL STATUS 

Just when England, through Mr. Balfour’s speech at 
the opening of the International Musical Congress in 
london, is priding itself on being lifted to a contempo 
rary world power in music by that congress, it appears 
somewhat ungracious that a British “Common Sens¢ 
writing in M. A. P., should level such a 
british musical complaisance. Phe 
He admits the in 


Specialist,” 
vicious blow at 
“farce of British music,” he calls it. 
creasing activity of the opera and concert-going world, 
but attributes it to the demands of social requirements, 
and on the part of women, who are the chiet concert 
goers, to hysteria. In summing up, the “Common 
Sense Specialist” declares flatly that England 1s not 
musical nation, that the true musician must possess 
something of the divine fire of genius, of “mystical g¢ 
nius,” in fact. “Mysticism and the British character,’ 
he says, “are as foreign to one another as is plum pud 
ding to a motor car.” 

Emerson has somewhere pointed out that when one 
man starts to rock a boat all the others in the boat 
must become abnormal in the opposite direction, and 
forsaking their normal occupations must devote them 
selves to counteracting the effects of the boat rocker. 
So when Mr. Balfour makes as extraordinary and ex 
treme a remark as he did concerning the place occu- 
pied by Britain among the great creative musical coun 
tries, he necessarily creates a condition where some 
one else must endeavor to bring the boat back to a 
level. Although the identity of the answerer is not dis- 
closed, one would gather from his words that it might 
be John F. 


It is to be considered whether the words of the 


Runciman 


“Common Sense Specialist” have not, in truth, a very 
large element of common sense in them Che writer 
strikes close to the root of the matter in what he says 
about “mystical genius.” Looking back of the present 
highly civilized British product, the power-loving, beef 
eating Englishman at his highest glory in the Eliz 

bethan era found the drama his most congenial art ex 
pression. There was the opportunity to display the 
pomp, pageantry and passion that were dear to his soul. 


here is nothing of mystical aspiration in the British 
poetic drama. Extremes, however, create their oppo 
sites, and the inevitable obverse of the coin, artisti 
cally, in England took not the form of music, but of 
more highly subtilized poetry, and produced eventually 


the Lake School 


When we look to see who is Great Britain's greatest 
musician, we perceive it to be Sir Edward Elear 
mystic; that is, an exception to the British tempera 
ment, as William Blake, the mystic poet, was an ex 
ception. And even this mystic musician found it neces 


sary to write a “Pomp and Circumstance” march to ap 
peal to the pompous and circumstantial 
loves such affairs as coronation ceremonies It is eas 
ily supposable that the title of this work of Elgar was 


not given it without satirical intent. 


Almost any Englishman can sing a song, and will 
usually stand up and do so in any company on demand. 
He does not mind the fact that he is not giving an artis- 
tic rendering of an artistic work. It is part of a man’s 
accomplishment to be able to sing a ballad, and that is 
the end of it. This fact, in a sense, reflects the British 
It is objective, it goes with the ex- 
Who are the great English sing- 


temper in music 
ternal things of life. 
ers known to America? They are the ballad and ora- 
torio singers. No one would expect the English singer 
to find congenial the intimate and introspective songs 
of Schumann. Witness Arthur Sullivan, who was es- 
sentially British, touching the British sympathies at 
every point, and the inward life of mystical aspiration 
at no point, not even in his religious music. 

These matters should not lead anyone, however, to 
deny that an Englishman could rise to a great achieve- 
ment in music. Nature, or evolution, has occasionally 
a way of setting all our ideas and prejudices at naught 
at a single stroke. ‘True genius is by its very nature 
exceptional, and it is impossible to tell where it will 
crop out. But while we are not to be unprepared for a 
great musical creator from England, the very fact that 
he is so striking an exception is a considerable confir- 
mation of the main ideas of the “Common Sense Spe- 


cialist.”” 


NEW YORK STATE MUSIC TEACHERS ON THE 
RIGHT TRACK 


The recent convention of the New York Music 
Teachers’ Association at Buffalo appears to have 
marked a long step forward in the vitalizing of the 
organization. Many loose ends were gathered in, and 
the whole structure of the association and plan of its 
affairs made more concentrated and purposeful. 

lor the life of the organization within itself the most 
important step taken was business reorganization, the 
bringing of its business methods up to date, and the 
provision for the proper handling of them. For the 
success and purposetulness of the conventions, the most 
important step was the determination that the pro- 
grams should be pedagogical, instead of being based on 
the festival idea. General programs in an organization 
of this kind which does not undertake the presentation 
of choral and orchestral works, are likely to degenerate 
into a sort of medley without unity or purpose. By 
planning programs on a basis of pedagogical knowledge 
and progress a real gain will be made in carrying out 
the idea for which the organization exists, namely, the 
better teaching of music. 

lor the teaching fraternity and the public at large 


the most important step of the Buffalo convention was 


the adoption of the idea of a system of progressive 
examinations tor music teachers, the exact nature ot 
which 1s to be worked out as early as practicabl Chis 
is to be on a basis wholly apart from considerations of 
State legislation, which had been earlier considered 


It is in all probability much better so, for it is doubtful 
it the red tape of legislation and the somewhat ficti 
tious value placed upon artistic instruction by 
tive action, would justify such an attempt to legislate 
the teacher into excellence and the pupil into greatet 
security. With a compact and vital organization, and 
such a progressive system of examinations for those 
inside and outside of the organization, probably more 
can be done to leaven the lump of pedagogy than in 


iny other way. The membership of the association is 


diminutive compared with the number of teachers in 
New York State. 


centers in various parts of the State, and the influence 


But by the proposed system of local 


of these on their surrounding territory, and through 
the influence of a probable monthly paper as the organ 
i the association, it is quite possible that the associa 
tion should eventually accomplish a very appreciable 
and widely felt uplift in musical education in New 
York State 


OUR MUSICAL NOMENCLATURE 


In his inaugural speech at the recent International 
Music Congress in London, Arthur J. Balfour ex 
pressed some curious ideas He claimed that such 


terms as romanticism,” “classicism” and “impression 
ism” are borrowed from literature, and are therefore 
absolutely without meaning for music, or as nearly 
unmeaning as possible. He then says that music has 
a peculiarly intimate connection with what may _ bs 
called dry scientific or mathematical facts. and that 
therefore it might seem as if science would 


ive assist 


ince in building up a theory of musical esthetics. He 


follows this by saying that this hope is illusory. and 


that while he does not believe that outside of the 
mathematical the ry of the scale, or of chords, or har 
monic theory, a true musical esthetic can be deduced 
still, the peculiar relation of mathematics puts musi 
pon a separate g nd, the inference being that it is 


one upon which no musical esthetic can be reared. 

ln other words, we cannot talk about mus 
gous or borrowed terms; we cannot talk about it in 
scientife terms; therefore, we cannot talk about it 


1] 


at ali. 


There is plainly a fallacy here The fact is that 
people have talked about music, and people have 
listened and thought. That is to say, talking about 
“romanticism,” 


music in such borrowed terms as 


“classicism,” “atmosphere,” has had a positive meaning 
to humanity, and has a definite element of reality. 

To comment upon music in mathematical or scientific 
terms only would, as Mr. Balfour suggests, be absurd. 
To arrive at something approaching the truth, it may 
be said that music is a symbol of life in a multitude of 
its aspects, and it is perfectly possible to talk with 
common sense in terms which have an obvious relative 
meaning to music. 

Somewhat as a slang word comes in to fill up a gap 
in the language, and is finally adopted because of its 
value, so a term arises which fills up some gap in the 
language relating to music, and is retained because it 
has an expressive value. This value is not to be disre 
What it rests upon is the reality of music’s 
lf music were not a symbol of life— 


garded. 
symbolism of life 
if it did not represent something that had place in 
life—nobody would listen to it. Since it has, it must 
become a subject of discussion, the more so that differ- 
ent people view it so differently, and it becomes an 
absolute necessity to have terms which will relatively 
represent it. 

Science and mathematics alone not only do not 
they seem to have little or no value to human- 
Pretty mathematical 


suffice 
ity as regards musical esthetics. 
propositions can be deduced from chord and tone re 
lations, but they have never proved to have any value 
in musical esthetics Terms conveying graspable 
meanings concerning music have become current, and 
the fact that civilized humanity cannot do without 
them is a clear enough proof of their value. That 
they may not be scientific in the ordinary sense of the 
term can scarcely be said to discredit them as a helpful 
element in establishing a musical esthetic, not at least 
until it can be proved that music has nothing more 
than a scientific relation to lite. 
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Almost as Handy with the Tennis Racquet as with the 
‘Cello Bow Is Boris Hambourg. 


Boris Hambourg, the young ’cellist who is to make 
his second concert tour in America next season, has 
been visiting his parents in their home near Toronto 
this season. During his stay there Mr. Hambourg dem 
onstrated to local tennis enthusiasts that he is almost 
as skillful in handling the racquet as he is with his 
‘cello bow. Exercise, and plenty of it, is his recipe for 
keeping in trim to withstand the physical strain of a 
winter of concert work. 

Scheff—lritzi Scheff, the light opera prima donna, 
made an automobile tour to Mount Washington, N. H 
last week 

Eddy—Clarence Eddy, the distinguished organist, 
will, with Mrs. Eddy, spend a month at his birthplace, 
Greenfield, Mass., prior to his next concert tour through 
the United States 

Arnold—Richard Arnold, rmer concertmaster and 
vice-president of the New York Philharmonic Society, 
has an enviable record to his credit. During his long 
term of concertmastership, more than thirtv vears, he 
missed but one concert and that during his last year, 
when he met with a slight accident that prevented his 
appearing. 

Lambert—Alexander Lambert, the well-known pian 


ist, is summering at Avon-by-the-Sea. } vhere he ts 
busily engaged in working up his répertoir¢ Mr. Lat 

bert has not in recent years been heard on the concert 
platfor , but n response t the ot requests ol 
many of his friends and admirers he is planning to take 
p concert work again. It is rumored that he may ap 
pear in New York with on the large symphony o1 
chestras He will accept i tew 1\ inced pupils next 
Winter, just as he has done in the last few vears. de 


voting a few hours of his mornings to teaching 
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SUMMER MUSIC ON 
NEW YORK’S PIERS 


Orchestra Added to List of Bands 
With Arthur Bergh as 
Conductor 


The Dock Department of New York City 
has received this year an appropriation of 


$50,000 for music on the municipal recrea- 





tion piers on the North and East Rivers 
For a period of ten weeks there will be 
concerts every night from 7:30 to 9:30 on 
each of the city’s eight piers. This year 
marks an impor- 
tant innovation in 
the pier music. 
Hitherto there 
have been only 


brass bands of 
fifteen to twenty 
men on the piers; 
this year, besides 
seven organiza- 
tions of this kind, 
there has also been 
established a mu- 
nicipal pier orches- 














tra of thirty-four 
men and_ leader. 
The conductor of 
the orchestra is 


Arthur Bergh, the Arthur 
well-known com- 

poser of the music for Poe’s “The Raven,” 
which has been used successfully 
throughout the country by David Bispham, 


Bergh 


SU 


and as a conductor of unusual ability. 
The size of the orchestra, while not ad- 
mitting of the largest modern orchestral 


works, nevertheless makes it possible to 
give standard orchestral programs of a 
high class and to greatly extend the reper- 
toire with which the visitors to the pier 
are already familiar. 

The music season on the piers began this 
on Saturday evening, July 1, the or 
chestra opening at the East Twenty-fourth 
street pier, where great interest was mani 


year 


fested in it by the foreigners visiting the 
pier. The orchestra will play weekly en 
vgagements at this pier, the West 120th 
street, Barrow street and West [iftieth 
street piers, in the order named, Che 
bands will cover the other piers, as well 


as these, in the three intervening weeks be 
tween the visits of the orchestra 


Mr. Bergh, with a band on two of the 
West Side piers last Summer, demonstrated 
the love of the visitors to these piers for 


the great musical works when tendered with 


spirit and understanding With the or 
chestra at his command, he will have a 
much better opportunity to carry out this 


work of broadening musical appreciation 
He will give such works as Schubert’s “Un 
tinished Symphony,’ Goldmark’s “Rusty 
Wedding” symphony, Siegfried’s Death 
March, Bizet’s “l'Arlésienne Suite,” Grieg's 
Peer Gynt” Suite, I schaikowsky’s 
“Marche Slav” and standard overtures, 10 


cluding “Freischutz,” “Rosamunde,” “Ruy 


Blas.” “Tannhauser” and “Phedre.” Mr 
Bergh has found that the “Magic Flute 
overture of Mozart makes a strong appeal 


to the pier audiences 
The leaders of the seven municipal pier 


hands are Jay Nova, John George Frank, 
Gustav d’Aquin, who have bands of I9 
men, and Joseph IF. Meduna, W. S. My 


grant, Thomas F. Shannon and Thomas P 


Ward, with bands of 14 men 
Arthur Farwell, who was last year ap 
pointed supervisor of municipal concerts, 


is retained in the same 


Japanese Singing Frogs 
[From the Raja Yoga Messenger. ] 
kind of trog 
ice He is called 
h as $10 for 


In Japan there is a very 


celebrated for his sweet \ 
kajika, and people pay as mu 


a pair of these marsh musicians. A poet 
in Japan keeps scores of singing frogs at 
his home, and he sometimes gives a party 
to his friends, when after listening to the 
iusic every guest is asked to write a poem 
n honor of the trogs 


Gabrilowitsch’s Opinion of Mahler 


] 


\sked his opinion of Gustav Mahler by 
an interviewer for the \Jusica eader, Os- 
sip Gabrilowitsch, the Russian pianist, said 

Mahler’s pe rsonality was as unique as his 
work He was all a true artist « ug! t to be 
Music for him was a n, the very es 
sence I n s ( too he \ 
abor too hard where art was concerne: 
was this holy fire that finally consum: 


him and led him to a premature grave. He 
gave his whole heart, his whole tremendous 
energy, to the work of his last two years— 
the development of the Philharmonic Or 
chestra of New York into a body of mu- 
iclans second to none This great work 
he accomplished in a prodigiously short 
time. He won the hattle. But he lost his 
health—and his life.” 


S 


THE DESPOTIC MAHLER 





Case Where Gratitude Swallowed Re- 
sentment at His Exactions 


One of the best baritones New York 
opera-goers have ever heard was Theodor 
Reichmann. When he died his diaries fell 
into the hands of Felix Salten, of Vienna, 
who contributes to the /rankfurter Zeitung 
an extremely interesting letter on him and 
the late Gustav Mahler. It is well known 
that Mahler, during the ten years that he 
was absolute master of the Imperial Opera 
in Vienna, ruled despotically, not only over 
orchestra, chorus and ballet, but also over 
the leading singers, with whom he had 
many a tussel, from which he always 
emerged victorious, 

Reichmann’s diary describes some of 
these encounters. As a rule his entries 
refer to his nightly experiences—anxiety 
regarding his voice, rejoicing over a par- 


ticularly successful performance, stage 
fever, success, how long will it last? and 
so on. Then Mahler appears on the scene, 
and the baritone gets excited. He tells 
about a rehearsal at which he had to sing 
a part in which he had often been ap 
plauded. But Mahler took him in hand, 


and compelled him to change it completely. 
Page after page of the diary is filled with 
Reichmann’s explosions of wrath thereat 
lle resolves next time to get at the throat 
of this impudent little Jewish director, who 
dares to drill him, the royal singer, as if 
he were a beginner. But after the public 
performance he changes his tone to a hymn 


of thanks to heaven—and to Mahler—for 
the most brilliant success of his whole 
career. He had not supposed it possible to 


such a triumph with that role, and he 
kneeling before Mahler, to thank 


WT) 


1 , 
trees like 


him for enabling him to sing better than 
he had ever sung betore For the time 
being all is forgiven and forgotten; but 
after the rehearsal of some other opera, 
Reichmann again assails Mahler for ventur 


to drill him like a beginner, only to ad 


that Mahler was right 


ims 
mit in the end 


\ \ J) ; 
Vou Ov} j .) 


POWER OF THE CRITIC 





Fuller-Maitland’s Retirement Brings 
Up Discussion in London 


Mr. 


dined 
(lon 


l‘uller-Maitland, who has been 
retirement from the post of 
critic, 1s a 
gentleman, with a fine musica 
according to the Musical //lerald ot 
llis speech after the dinner 
erity and high aims, “l 
endeavored in criticisms,” he 
catch the personality of a performer, and 
to write of his work as | should speak to 
him of it.” This is an admirable method, 
ind Mr. Maitland has always done his crit! 
ism with a gloved hand. One may 
tion, however, if the power of the musical 
great as is imagined—if he really 
leads opinion, observes the Musical Herald 
Mir. Maitland, for example, has written 
of 


down Gounod and Sullivan, but their musi 


\lr 
his 


(hon) / vices musical 


on 


courteous 


spirit, 
London. 
sh wed Siri have 


\ said, “to 


ques 


critic 18 as 


is popular as ever. He has written up 
Brahms, Parry, and Stanford, without 
changing their position lle has depre 
cated the work of the Royal Academy of 
Music, but that institution stands highet 
than ever in public estimation. He has 
ignored the Tonic Sol-fa movement, but 
Tonic Sol-fa thought 1s permeating musical 
education more and more. The fact is that 
the critics. with their divergent and contra 
aictor el ntribute to the lash I 
pinion t of wl the public ultimately 
ra ; ul ne 
Emotional, Dramatic and Scenic Music 
We critics are too careless about making 
the due distinct between three very dif 
ferent adjectives—emotional, dramatic and 
scenic, declares a correspondent of the 
Vew Music Review. Music mav be tre 
mendously emotional without being in the 
east dramatic; it may be tremendously 
dramati without being in the least 
scenic The most poignant expression 
( tion | know in all music is in 
t thit S imann—that viola busi 
nes n t ati n “Man 
ré ( ré rte In ind the 
nd finale Paradise d the Peri 
Vothing in all Beet! en or Wagner ikes 
vou feel so like boohooing itright But 



































Steinway & Sons Art Case Department 
SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED FOR 
TO HARMONIZE WITH INTERIOR DECORATION IN 
ANY PERIOD OF ART 
STEINWAY HALL NEW YORK 

the music is not in the least dramati It there was a rumor of postponement. Some 
is too intimate r that. lhe Lord's friends of the young master, fearing lest 
Prayer is not dramati “Ich grolle nicht” this might delay his nomination, deter 
is dramatic, ut | doubt if anybody ever mined to get him decorated before the pro 
thought of crying over it lt you want duction of his opera. One of them called 
to knock all the stuftinge out of “Ich grolle on the minister. 
nicht’ and make it seem perfectly flat, “Monsieur le Ministre, authorized per 

st try and sing it on the stage as part of sons have the honor of asking the crota 
1 dramati tion! It is not in the least for M. Georges Bizet.” 
scenl Mocart’ “Dalla sua pace” could “Who is M. Georges Bizet 

e it points and win hands down. ‘There \ remarkable artist who ‘has already 
i where Wagner licks the world; he is written several works which have been 
always scenic; even his mistakes are scenic; highly appreciated.” 
he can't help it What else?” 

“Among his latest, specially “L’Arle 
eine 


Politics of Italian 


Music Publishers 


[Irom th New York Sun] 
Lhe litics of Itahan music publishers 
hich rapi cing introduced here may 
( el the recent experiences 
i Mario San ! the baritone, who has 
een ch applauded in this city and 
Chicas ae anted to produce during the 
Sunimer I Vi where the Omposer 
make is | ( l‘errari s lhe Secret of 
Suzanne,” ‘ successful at the 
etropolitan Opera louse Arthur Rosen 
ein e of the Dippel conductors, was 
{ ( harg f the performance and 
line White, the American soprano w 
an m the rl here Was Caver to sin 
eC! vinal 1 But there was not an 
I et in spite of the Fenice, 
kk mi, the ran and the others that 
Veni al ed most of the time 
| ‘ eason Mmanavel would dare 
ill 3 I e used may be found 
n 1 the pera, lke all the 
\ errari, who is half Get 
{ lish in Vienna, and 
uld fend the Italian opera 
Tt £ his theate! ti \ 
( tive 
How Bizet Was Decorated 
Juring e entractes at a recent 
rfor ! Carmen it e Pari 
pera | riti in rne! 
é é ne ab t by t (one 
! f the OS¢ I 
( is rat I 
‘ his eat () 
th t iction yt Carmet 


L.’Arlésienne?” interrupted the minister, 
omewhat mystified. “That is certainly a 
harming book. | read it with the greatest 


pleasure. What! he author is not yet 
decorated Tell his friends that the mat 
ter 1s settled!” 

\nd that is how Bizet obtained the red 
ribbon from a minister who held in high 
esteem the talent of—Alehonse Daudet 
lhe Monthly Vusical Record 


Chicago as Piano Producing Center 


{From the Chicago Tribune] 
(hicago is now the largest piano pr 
ducing center in the world, turning out 
annuall more than 100,000 instruments 
re s upped all over the world \la 
nila ne within the last two years has 
taken er 1,100 pianos. Mexico until the 
resent tt suble Ss overtoc k hat republic took 
e than 6,000 pianos annually from Chi 
cago, and Central and South America, espe 
the Argentine Repub! have been 
gre nsumers of Chi pianos 
» 1 a Tew Germa sent all 
tiie str Cl tna ere shippe | to these 
mtr But the (,eT in Vi S 1 the 
n n ( mates lt was 
( ered this and 
t t he tar aw inds. 
( ig it up 
t is lin \V hat 
| t i Pl a 
0.00% 
g i , ut 
S50). 00K "s \ t e-T 
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MEMORIES OF LISZT IN ROME 


Some of His Famous Amours in That City—A Centenary Festival Sug- 
gested—Caruso and the Milan Shopgirl—New Season of Opera 


Rome, July 10.—There is no doubt about 
the fact that Elisabetta Ganelli, the Milan 
girl who says that tenor Caruso promised 
to marry her, means business. The tenor’s 
friends in Rome are annoyed because she 
has challenged him, through her father, to 
pay down 200,000 lire, as damages for 
breach of promise. The affair is before the 
courts, and the result is awaited all over 
Italy with eagerness. Caruso swore last 
month to a newspaper man that he did not 
intend to pav “Lizzie” another cent. As 
you are aware, he has also a lawsuit with a 
doctor in connection with the newspaper ac- 
counts of his illness. 

The new opera season has now begun at 
the Quirino. The arrangements are in 
the hands of Giuseppe Borfoni, and his 
‘Campagnia Lirica Internazionale.” The 
first opera given was Massenet’s “Werther.” 
The French master’s music was relished, as 
usual, by the Romans, with whom he re- 
mains a great favorite. The _ principal 
artists, Signorina Nelson, Tenor Gino 
Giovanelli Corti and De Ferran were 
greeted with much enthusiasm. The or- 
chestra is rather weak in numbers, but the 
conductor, Giuseppe Rubino, will make up 


for this later on. The Quirino cannot be 
expected to attain to the level of the 
Costanzi, but it is always worthy of pat- 


ronage. The artists do their best, even if 
their vocal powers be limited, and Romans 
are, after all, easily satisfied. 

The exposition’s committee is now ar- 
ranging a series of popular dratnatic per- 
formances at the Costanzi, with the assist- 
of the orchestra of the Augusteo, 


ance 
under Conductor czuccani. The program 
includes Daudet’s Arlésienne with Bizet’s 


“Midsummer Night’s 


Shakespeare’s 
Mendelssohn, 


with the music of 


music; 
Dream,” 


and the “Tempest,” with Sullivan’s music. 
Signor Leoncavallo, who conducted the 
“Pagliacci” the other day at Carrara, ex- 


pressed himself as well pleased with the 
first presentation in the same place, of a 
new one-act opera, “Il Pozzo d’Savorsa,” 
by a young composer, Dante Coraini. 


Liszt In Rome 


Old memories are revived in connection 
with the centenary of the birth of Liszt. 
Liszt was frequently in Rome, and his long 
connection with the city of the Caesars and 
the Popes is well brought out by Alberto de 
Angelis in a book -_ published, and which 
is based on articles by the same writer in 


the Rivista Musicale Italiana. The Hun- 
garian composer and pianist first came to 
Rome in 1837, with the Countess Maria 


d’Agoult. He subsequently had as a close 


friend the Princess Caroline von Wittgen- 
stein, and they tried to get the church to 
sanction their marriage and the divorce of 
the princess from her husband. The nego- 
tiations to this effect failed, as the princess, 
being a strong Catholic, was afraid to carry 
matters too far. She was advised on the 
point by Cardinal Antonelli,.the Secretary 
of State of Pope Pius the Ninth. Though 
she could not marry the composer, she still 


remained fond of him and he was fre- 
quently at her residence in Rome, and at 
Rocca di Papa, a hill town outside the 


city, where she used to receive her friends 
in a cloud of tobacco smoke, for she in- 
dulged in big cigars like a man. 

Caroline was not able, however, to pre- 
vent another girl, Olga Janina, from get- 
ting a hold upon Liszt. This latter was an 
extraordinary woman, who came to Rome 
dressed as a man, and who became Liszt’s 
pupil. She was not beautiful, this Russian 
woman, who wrote the “Souvenirs d'un 
Cosaque,” but she succeeded in capturing 
the composer by her tricks, both in Rome 
and in Pesth. In the latter place she fright- 
ened Liszt by threatening to commit suicide 
unless he married her. He promised to do 
so, but did not, and she went to America. 
In spite of these amours, Liszt did not for- 
get his work. While in Rome he finished 
the “Legend of St. Elizabeth,” the oratorio, 
“Christus,” in which is the splendid “March 
of the Magi,” and the epilogue of the 
symphonic poem “Tasso.” He lived in the 
Villa d’Esk, outside the city, and received 
the minor orders of the church, which lead 
the way to the priesthood. While he was in 
the mystical and sacerdotal mood Liszt 
composed the two Franciscan legends and 
the “Hymn of St. Francis to the Sun.” 


Liszt Festival Suggested 


It is now suggested in connection with 
the publication of the interesting book on 
Liszt, that there should be a musical fes- 
tival in honor of his centenary, and ar- 
rangements will probably be made for this 
by his numerous admirers here. 

Good reports continue to come from 
Vienna regarding Marziano Perosi’s opera, 
based on Bulwer Lytton’s “Last Days of 
Pompeii.” It is in four acts. The music 
is reminiscent of Verdi and Bac h, and there 
are parts much resembling “Aida.” The 
best things are the Prayer to Isis, for a 
baritone voice; the duet for Arbaces and 
the Sorceress (contralto), and the music 
accompanying the catastrophe of Pompeii 
with volcanic effects. Young Perosi is 
wisely following in the footsteps of his 
greater brother, the priest-composer. 

WALTER LONERGAN. 





PUPILS WITH MME. MORRILL 


Young Singers Accompany New York 
Teacher at Her Summer Home 


Laura Morrill, the New York vocal in- 
structor, is now at her Summer residence 
in Larchmont, N. Y. With her are a num 
ber of pupils including the Misses Rose 
Page, Jessica Northeroft, Frida Hilbrand, 
Louise Burt, Bertha Barnes, Claire Peteler 
and Mrs. Winifred Mason. Mme. Morrill 
will reopen her New York studio about 
September 15. 

Lillia Snelling, the 


brilliant young so- 


prano of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
who is a pupil of Mme. Morrill, has re- 
turned from a successful tour with Victor 


Herbert’s Orchestra, and is now resting at 


Manchester-by-the-Sea. Another pupil of 
Mme. Morrtll, Clarence Bawden, has just 
been engaged as tenor in a New York 


church, the bass and soprano of which have 
also studied with this instructor. 


Government Trying Music as Reform 
Agent in Federal Prison 


ATLANTA, July 16.—The experiment of 
introducing music as an instrument of re- 
form is being tried by the United States 
Department of Justice in the federal prison 
in this city. Attorney-General Wickersham 
has appointed J. P. Mathiessen, an or- 
chestra director and composer of Atlanta, 
to direct the work. The appointment was 
made after an examination under Civil 
Service rules. Mr. Matthiessen has been 
working a week now and finds the interest 
among the prisoners intense. He intends 
to organize a band among them. 


* MUSICOLONY ”? PROSPERS 


Many American Musicians Attracted by 
Plan of Dr. Franklin Lawson 


Dr. Franklin Lawson, the New York 
tenor, who is the prime mover in the or- 
ganizing of the new musical enterprise 
called “Musicolony,” a Summer resort and 
educational and concert center near Watch 
Hill, R. L., is meeting with a great success. 
The nature of the enterprise, organized for 
the mutual benefit of the lot owners and 
not for profit, has won it many prominent 
adherents, both here and in Boston and 
Providence, so that the catalog or members 
reads like a blue book of prominent Ameri- 
can musicians. 

That Dr. Lawson has not misjudged the 
locality which he has chosen for the colony 
is shown by the recent record during the 
heated weather, when the maximum tem- 
perature was eighty. At this time the ther- 


mometer was well up in the hundreds in 
other Eastern cities. This ideal tempera- 
ture, with the excellent bathing facilities, 
among the finest on the Atlantic Coast, 


make the success of Musicolony assured 


Beloit Conservatory’s New Dean 


BeLoit, Wis., July 17.—James T. Sleeper, 
of New York, has been elected dean of the 
conservatory of music of Beliot College 
Mr. Sleeper is a former Beloit man, the 
son of the former pastor of the Second 
Congregational church of Beloit. His 
grandfather, Professor B. D. Allen, was 


for several years at the head of the depart- 
ment at Beloit College and his uncle, Henry 
D. Sleeper, was the institution’s first or- 
ganist. M. N.S 
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LOS ANGELES MALE 
CHORUS IN CONCERT 


Ellis Club Wins New Honors— 
Olga Steeb Returned from 
Triumphs Abroad 


Los ANGELES, July 8—As the Simpson 
\uditorium is undergoing a very slow proc- 
the closing concerts 
of the being transferred to 
“The” Auditorium, presided over by L. E. 
who has the management of that 

three years. The Ellis Club 
consequently forsook the house it had in- 
habited for twenty years and drew a large 
audience to the latter hall. 

\mong the offered by 
of sixty male singers, under the leadership 
of J. Batiste Poulin, Protheroe’s 
“From the Desert,” the Kremser “Night 
Arthur “Farewell to 
Foote spent some time in 
missing at this 
“Lochinvar,” to 


ess of improvement, 


season are 


Behymer, 
house for 


this body 


songs 
were 


Greeting,” Foote’s 


Hiawatha”—Mr. 


the city recently but was 


concert—and Hammond's 


say nothing of a strange combination of 


Chopin’s Funeral March and Tennyson’s 


“Ring Out, Wild Bells.” Charles Wake- 
field Cadman’s “Blizzard” was given a not 
too wild rendition. The Foote and Krem- 
ser numbers were the best in the matter 


of presentation. 
Soloists were Otie 
Robert Smith and 
Becker played the 
Goldmark aria, and a 


Becker, Mrs. 

Roland Paul. Mrs. 
Saint-Saens “Swan,” a 
“Perpetual Motion,” 


Chew 


by Ries. These varied selections showed 
that the artist has lost none of her skill 
in her semi-retirement. Her accompani- 
ments were done by Thilo Becker, seldom 
heard but always the artist. 

Olga Steeb has returned to Los Angeles 
after several months in Europe, where she 
was heard at a number of recitals. Among 


her achievements was the playing of a Sse- 
ries Of nine piano concertos in three con- 
with the Berlin Philharmonic Or- 
Miss Steeb will rest at her home 
here for a time before returning to the 
concert stage. 
Mr. and Mrs 
been in San 


certs 
chestra. 


Harry Clifford Lott have 
rancisco this last week, the 
former giving a song recital at the con- 
vention of the State Music Teachers’ As 
sociation. LeRoy Jepson is back from a 
long trip in the East, where he took his 
glee club from the University of Southern 
California. 

Henry Schoenefeld, a local composer, 
was represented on a recent program given 
in Berlin by Henri Marteau and August 
Spanuth. The work played was Schoene- 
feld’s sonata in G Minor at a concert of 
American compositions by the Berlin Ton- 
kunstler Verein. 








SEVERAL AMERICANS AMONG LEOPOLD AUER’S VIOLIN PUPILS 








Leopold Auer, the Famous 


who is here shown in 
with a group of his 
most eminent violin 


KOPOLD AUER, 
St. Petersburg 
pupils, is by far the 





: 
EN 








Violin Pedagogue of St. Petersburg, and Some of His Present Pupils 


other of his most promising 
Leila Willoughby (I), 
Anna Godfrey (2), 


are several 
pupils. They are 
of Yorkshire, England; 


lings (8), of Boston; Marjorie Miller (9), 
of Seattle; Maurice Warner (10), of New 
York; W anda Hein, his accompanist 33): 





pedagogue of Russia. The two most shining of London; Lorle Schoenfeld (3), of New Edouard Brown (12), of Indianapolis; 
results of his teachings before the world York; Lilian Crow (4), of London; Fritz  Bertina Boffa (13), of Denver, and Isolde 
to-day are Mischa Elman and Kathleen Ahlberg (5), of Stockholm; Cordelia Lee Menges (14), of Brighton, England. Mr. 
Parlow. In this picture with Prof. Auer (7), of Aberdeen, Scotland; Katherine Hil- Auer himself (6) is shown in the center. 
| / 
L. k. Behymer and Harley Hamiltonare president’s appointments for the board of Alfred Szendrei to Conduct German 
among the band of Mystic Shriners mak- directors are Beresford Joy, Mary L. Opera for Chicago Company 
ing the annual pilgrimage to the East. O’Donoughue and Mrs. Gertrude Ross. The Chi C LO C 
Thev wi cure ale ‘se tr . ie Chicago Grane vera Company has 
hey will secure SOlO. talent on this trip An excellent concert was that given last “nama Dr Alfred ee Sat pee be 
- the next season of symphony concerts week by Mrs. W. N. Tiffany, soprano; Bagec Bee see f ™ _ Monicipal 
co . > ¢ . "ills . CO ( 4h « « 4 « 
by the Los Angeles Orchestra. Francis Woodmansee, pianist, and Axel heater in Briinn, Austria, to conduct all 
[he Dominant Club—women music Simonson, ’cellist. ‘lhese are among the eer & m, “usiria, 00 nace 
teachers—has elected the following ofh- | : the German operas which the company wi 
: S as g leading artists of Los Angeles and their niece dustan ike © aa Phil 
Cars. work was exceptionally good produce during the coming season in £ fl 
Mrs. Harry Clifford Lott, president; ; siti Oe eR adelphia and Chicago, with the exception 
Mrs. L. J. Selby, vice-president; Mrs. Gert- In the absence of Frank Patterson, tour- of “Tristan und Isolde” which will be given 
rude Parsons. recording secretary: Cora ("8 Kurope, W. F. Chase will write the with Cleofonte Campanini, the general mu- 
Pike. financial se vebnine ' Kathryn Stone program notes for the next series of sym- ica] director, as conductor. Dr. Szendrei 
treasurer - membership committee, Mes- phony concerts. Mr. Chase is one of the has also been engaged for the season i912- 
dames Edwin f. \ oigt. Harry Fichel most scolarly musicians 1n the city. : 1913 as successor to Mr. Brecher as princi- 
herger Bertha Vaughn; social committee W. F. G. pal conductor at the Stadt Theater in 
Mrs. E. S. Shank, and program committee, : et Hamburg, where the management has re 
Harriet Johnson, Mesdames Estelle Heartt- Rodolphe Plamondon, the Montreal tenor, served for him the place of first conductor 
Dreyfus and Hennion Robinson. The _ is singing at Aix-les-Bains this Summer. next to Felix Weingartner. 
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A Chamber Music Attraction of Rare Merit 


Beebe-Dethier, Sonata Recitals 
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Concert Baritone 


Formerly Professor 
Stern Conservatory 
in Berlin, 


Available for Concerts 
and Recitals. 


Singing in Ail Its Branches 
Coaching in Opera 
Old Italian Method. 
Woodward Apartments 
Broadway and 55th St. 
New York 
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Available for Concerts, Recitals and Oratorios 


Prima Donna Contralto 
From the Covent Garden, Metropolitan, Chicago 
and Boston Opera Companies. 


Management: R. E, JOHNSTON 
St. Pana Bidg., Broadway & 26th St., New York 


* FOERSTER 


N PIANIST 


1024 Lawrence Ave., Chicago, i. 
ELSA 


MARSHALL 


Concert Oratorio Recital 
--- SOPRANO --- 


Returned from Europe 
2317 Grandview Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Harriet Bacon MacDonald 
Accompanist 


Special Arrangements for Artists Touring 
in Texas i the Southwest 


anagement: 
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and Assistants 
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New York 





Sig. Giusseppi Campanari, 
the Metropolitan Opera House, 


“T had been looking a long time for a Summer 


place, and when I saw this spot I was so en- 
chanted that I became a member at once and in- 
vested in one of the park lots.” 

For particulars address “Musicolony,” 1 East 
42d St., New York. Phone 6244 Bryant. 


ETHEL CRANE 


Available Sundays 
315 W. 98th St., New York. 


HALLETT GILBERTE 


TENOR--COMPOSER 
HOTEL FLANDERS, 133 West 47th St., N. Y. City 


Composer of Minuet ‘‘La Phyilis”’ 
Sung with Great Success by Mme. Jeanne Jomelli 


** Serenade,” ‘*‘ The Bird,” ** The Rain Drop,” ''A 
Rose and a Dream,” (Just issued by G. Schirmer 


re: ELIZABETH 


Clark-Sleight 


817 WEST END AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE 9180 RIVERSIDE 
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VOICE 
Brooklyn: 75 Willow St., Tel. 4505 Main. 
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East 34th St. 
Refers by permission to 
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MERICA should organize a tenor hunt, 
advises a Paris correspondent of the 

York Sun. 

golden voices may be hidden any- 
isolated farms, in barber shops, 

freight offices, department stores, 


New 
The 

where, on 

factories, 


steam laundries, wholesale houses, retail 
shops. Falandry, the coming French Car- 
uso, was discovered tending bar. Franz, 


the coming Jean de Reszke, was found at 
the glove counter. 

They do these things better in France. 
This Summer they will organize the second 
great search that transforms obscure young 
idols of the crowd, rich, fa- 


men into the 

mous, flattered, envied, leading easy lives 
of art, romance, luxury ,and travel. And 
not by virtue, merit, courage, talent, work 
or even good looks; no, just by a voice. 

Kk verybody knows the scarcity of great 
Operatic tenors. Once found, they need 
not be actors. They may be fat, without 
stage presence; ignorant, eccentric and ca- 


pricious; the voice pardons everything. 

‘Are there really so few tenors or are 
their «voices spoiled, undiscovered?” asked 
Camille Saint-Saens, the composer. 

“Start a search!’ said Castlebon de 
Beauxhostes, the editor. 

“A dragnet for non-professionals,” 
Jean de Reszke. 

“Why not?” said Albert C 
of the Opera Comique. 

\nd so the newspapers of all France let 
it be known that on certain dates, at Paris, 
Dijon and ‘Toulouse the conservatoires 
would be supplied with special juries, free 
from local prejudice, to hear non-profes- 
sional voices. The best would be sent up 
to compete together at the Opéra Comique 
in Faris, where four winners at least would 
be assured of brilliant futures. 

“What we are looking for is 
said Valentin Duc, ex-tenor of the 
“Sing out any old way.” 

lhey did 

\When they came on a few 
some would warble “Ya, ya, yam! 
“Ha, ha, ham!” and others, “Pa, pa, 
One tenor, 160 years old, weighed 
pounds and had a sweet and tiny voice. 

“Ele will not go to \merica even for the 
aruso,’ said his mother, “but he 
at the Grand Opéra in Paris 1f 


said 


arre, Manager 


voices,” 
(Jpera, 


arpeggios 
’ others, 
pam ! 

270 


price of ( 
might sing 


| could be alwavs with him.” 

There were lawyers, carpenters, copper 
smiths, wood carvers, post office clerks, 
farm boys, dentists, soldiers, café waiters 
and jommers. 

\t Dijon sixtv and at Paris eighty tenors 
showed up. As at Toulouse, though with- 
out instruction, each had a good operatic 
song by heart. No unknown tenor could 
wish for a better bearing. The auditorium 
was half filled with famous experts, while 
the gallery held the jury. In the center sat 
De Reszke with the two directors of the 


Broussan; Gustave 


Opera, Messager and 
and Mmes. 


Doret of the Opéra Comique, 
Breval, Heglon and Tsnardon. 
It was extremely businesslike; a gran 
piano, an accompanist, eighty tenors—and a 
little bell in the hands of the jury. When 
the bell rang it meant “Don’t linger longer.” 
lhe candidates came on, announced in 
quick succession: 

“M. de Severelli, 35 
from ‘Faust.’” 

\nd a young clerk in a sack suit 
Salut! demeure chaste et pure!” 

Ting-a-ling ! 

“NM. Loubersac, 23 
‘L’ Africaine’.” 

“O Paradis !——” 

He was a dentist. They let him sing his 
song through and asked him to sing again. 
[It showed that his voice was fine. 

A comic tragic note was given by a 
gentlemen put down as 34 who wrestled 
with his music without being able to pro- 
duce more than a gasp. When the fatal 
bell rang he rushed to the wings in an 
agony of despair. 

“M. Dupont, 
‘Faust.’ ” 

\ dozen had selected that 
for tenors. ‘This was ,a Parisian dog 
barber, gently the worse for liquor. A dog 
barber is one of artists who clip 
poodles to resemble 


years old, cavatina 


attacked 


years old, air from 


aged 42, cavatina from 


masterpiece 


those 
lions 


“Salut! demeure chaste et pure !——” 

Ting-a-ling. 

“But I have not finished!” cried the 
poodle clipper, and he went on without the 
plano. 


“It’s because I’m- not dressed in a frock 
coat!” he howled, and they led him off. “I 
want to see De Reszke!” De Reszke was 
glad he was in the gallery. 

Then came a strange little figure in a 
tightly buttoned frock coat of the I&88o 
vintage, smiling and apologetic, scandalized 
at his two predecessors and in dumb show 
promising something better. He was acar 
penter, half Italian to boot, and he begged 
the “Dame Blanche” to wait for him de- 


lightfully. In spite of his funny face and 
body he had a delicious high tenor voice, 
which he knew how to use. 

“| have no chance, all the same!” he said 
in the wings. “I am too old. I have nv 
looks ! 

Nor was he. Nor had he. 

Among 300 tenors of Toulouse, Dijon 
and Paris, the unbiased jury found twenty 
five fit to compete together at the Opera 
Comique. 

The known scarcity of great tenor 
voices was once more proved, but was it 
not strange that it took all this machinery 
to discover voices like Falandry, Franz, 
Dominique, and Villeneuve? Falandry had 


actually been refused aid by the Montpellier 
Conservatoire 








A WRY FACE THAT INDICATED AN AUDITOR’S JOY 








noted Flonzaley 
a concert once 
had on the 
Wolf, the 
includes some 
very dith 

As they 
noticed a 
third row, 


THE story is told of the 

String Quartet that at 
they 
Hugo 


Switzerland, 
quartet by 
which 


passages, 


at Geneva, 
program a 
movement of 
intricate chord 
cult for and intonation. 
came to the first of they 
serious-looking individual in the 


second 
most 

| | 
ensemobie 
these 


who as. they paved the first chord in 
question made a wry face. Another chord 
followed, and another grimace, he en- 
tire quartet was in alarm. What could be 
wrong’? Was it possible that with all 
their preparation and skill their playing 
was out of tune \ final chord passage 
Was coming \s one man they scrutinized 


anxiously the critical stranger. Horrify- 
ing—another wry face They were in 
despatr. 

The concert otherwise was attended by 
their usual success, and at the close there 
was a gathering of friends and admirers 
in the artist's room. Lo, there appeared also 
the stranger of the third row who had so 
upset their peace of mund. \mazement 
knew no bounds when, autograph album 

hand, the stranger came forward and 
requested their signature Nonplussed 
hev were about to refuse the request of 


crite’ when he enthusiastically 


heard all 
perform, 


“Gentlemen, I have 
quartet organizations 


remarked: 
the noted 


but believe me I have never heard that 
second movement of the Hugo Wolff num 
ber rendered with such faultless intona 
tion, such ensemble, such perfection.” And 
he added (with one of those terrifying 
grimaces, for he suffered from a nervous 
facial affliction)—‘Gentlemen, my _ con- 
gratulations.” Needless to say he _ ob- 
tained the desired autograph from the 


much relieved Flonzaleys. 


Louise Berat for Chicago Opera 
The Chicago Grand Opera Company has 


announced the engagement of Louise Berat 
for the coming season Mme. Berat will 
fill the place of Mme Bressler Cnanol. 
who will not return next season. For the 
last three seasons Mme Berat has been a 
ember of the Royal Opera at Covent 
(;arden, London, where she created the 
role of the Mother in “Louise,” and has 
proved a very valuable member of that 
rganization. She studied with M. Tequi 
of the Opéra in Paris and has sung in the 
principal cities in France. She was also 
leading contralto for two years at the 
Gaieté Theater in Paris, where she sang 
La Dame Blanche.” “Paul et Virginie,” 


et 





MUSICAL AMERICA July 22, rort. 
ae A FRENCH DRAGNET FOR UNKNOWN TENORS 6 [ “nN UEP 
KLIBANSKt : GELESTE D. HEGKSCHER: 


animating all of CELESTE D. HECKSCHER’S 
Compositions, as well as the unfailing poetic quai 
ity of her musicianship, have won the admiration 
of many prominent musicians, The three following 
songs combine warmth and simplicity of feeling, 
with much charm of style, 


NORSE MAIDEN’S LAMENT - - - - 
Hasalmost the simplicity of a folksong. For mezzo. 


L’ANGE GARDIEN ce ee ee .50 
French and English words. Somewhat after the 
French school. Mezzo or baritone. 


POURQUO! JE T’AIME ---- = « P 
French and English words. A very melodious 


song for tenor. Published by 
_ Philadelphia, | Pa. 


THEODORE PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St., 
SHERWOOD Music School 


Founded by Wm. H. Sherwood 


712 Fine Arts Building 
CHICAGO 


STANDARD OF 
r, President. Maurice 
Bernhard Listemann, 
‘resford, Wm. Ap Madoc 
\manda MacDonald, 

address WALTER KELLER, Director. 
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? (Russian Music) 


‘ INSTRUCTION. Carnegie Ha!!, N.Y. 
Vv Tel. 1350 Columbus 

E Boston: 

R Huntington Chambers, Tuesdays 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


PIANIST—ORGANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
fo, 24 WEST 128th STREET, NEW YORK Tel. 6256 Harlem 
Composer of “WILL O’ THE WISP” 


“Ishtar,” ‘‘Summer Sunshine,” ‘A Rose Garden,” 
** Asleep,” “Through a Primrose Dell” (just issued.) 
aad other songs. 


ROBERT ALVIN 


AUGUSTINE 


VOICE CULTURE 


Studio: Telephone 
318 West 56th St. 3289 Columbus 


HAROLD HENRY 


PIANIST 


Exclusive Management: 
FRANK E. EDWARDS 
138 West 4th Street Cincinnati, O 


John A. Hoffmann 


TENOR 
Concerts—Recitals—Oratorios 
Exclusive Management: 


FRANK E. EDWARDS, 138 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


BEDDOE 


CANADIAN MEZZO-CONTRALTO 


Recommended by Fr. Stock, Dr. A. §. Vogt, 
Prof. Siegfried Ochs ( Berlin) 


Management: FRANK EDWARDS, 138 W. 4th St... Cincinnati, Ohle 


AN TOIN ETTE 


Werner-West 


SOPRANO 
Concert Oratorio Recital 


Sole Management; FRANK E. EDWARDS 
138 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Management: 
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Excellent Students, 





EUROPE’S “GRAND OLD MAN” OF MUSIC “To some 


Leschetizky Reaches Eighty-first Milestone Jovial of Mind and “ 
Hale of Body, Despite Recent Illness—Has Found Americans The chief 
Though Often Weak 


ot vour method 


there?” 


disciples are teaching your 
extent undeniably; but Amet 
ica is very large and many come from re 
mote Western and Southern homes, whither 
chance my name has penetrated 
trouble les in the circumstance 
that they to me with the ambition to 
beein at what is still far beyond them.” 
\nd in his droll English the professor 


some 


come 


in Preliminary 








Training \ imitated them: “I would play opus so and 
so by Chopin, by Tschaikowsky.” Usually 
some particularly difhcult composition. 

[ was a “rare day in June,” though not’ the grand piano, hung some fine Russian ‘Then | have to tell them that one must 
as the poet sings it—wintry, a tempestu landscapes painted for him by an artist he able to add 1 and 1. and 1 and 2 cor 

; os . oom friend. “ec : ue fore starting « > 

ous wind driving sheets of rain through pa rectly and fluently before starting on 21 
the streets, and a sky that was anything 
but summery in tint brooding in grey mo- 


notony over the lanes of trees in the pretty 


cottage quarter of Vienna. It was pleasant 
to pass from the depressing dampness out 
of doors into the cheerful hall of Lesche 
tizky’s villa and as | waited while the 
trim maid took up my card for the appoint 


ed visit | had time to note the so-called 


“torture chamber” at the left of the en 
trance, where the famous teacher takes 
stock of new applicants, and the spacious 
music rcoms, empty for the nonce, that 
take up the rest of the floor. The trim 
maid presently appeared again, far more 
atfable since she had lost the “no admit 
tance” look with which she had let me 1n, 


upstairs to the cozy tront 
chamber, where the professor and a col 
league were waiting. The truly “grand old 
man’ shows scarcely a trace of his recent 
iliness, and was in the most gracious ot 
moous. Yes, he would be 8&1 on the 22nd 
of the month, and he knew that we should 
like to have him talk a little about himselt. 
To escape the threatened celevration ot his 
eightieth birthday last year he had left town 
earlier than usual, but this year would not 
start for his annual sojourn at Ischl before 
the middle of July; but there would be only 
one more evening class, on the 2Ist. (I his 
has since taken place. ) 

Leaning back easily 
gaze smiling, the professor 
of interesting ren 


and escorted me 


in his armchair, his 
began a flow 


iscence, beginning ever 


and anon with “Ich kann mich erinnern” 
(1 can remember), keeping us  veritably) 
spellbound for nearly four hours. At 


stated times the trim maid appeared at th: 
door; a pupil was waiting; another had 
been in the house quite an hour—was she 
to leave? A letter; a telegram; he simply 
waved her away and continued his talk, 
evidently enjoying himself as he lived over 
again mentally the scenes that he passed in 
One of the walls of the 


review, room was 
lined with photographs, many of them of 
famous musicians, and all at one time his 


ned, 
third 


snowed two old-fashi 
parents; a 


another 


pupils ; wer 
pictures of his 


colored 


himself as a lad of twelve and as a youth 
of eighteen in the uniform of the revolu- 
tionists of ‘48, while on the fourth, over 


even further. 
always been 


When 


then proceeding 
\mericans have 
music, 


I change’ and 21, and 
waving Oh, ves, the 
myself highly appreciative of 


‘The gallery of photographs 
now and then,” said the 
his hand in that direction, *: 


pre rfessc Tr 


ind lose good 




















Entrance to Leschetizky’s Villa in Vienna—Marguerite Melville (Mme. Liszniew- 
ska), the American Pianist and Pupil of Leschetizky, Appears in the Picture 
to the Right of One of Her Own Pupils 


in pleasant recollections of favorite pupils Mme. Essipoff went to America for the sea 
whose faces recall them vividly to my son of 1876-77, my pupil still at that time 
mind. Yes, many of them were from and afterwards my second wife, she gave, 
\merica. Your compatriots make excel with immense success, thirty-six concerts, 


all of them in New York with the 
two in the sister city of 


exception 


wonderfully in 
Brooklyn 


greatly gifted of 


they are 
rule not 


lent students, ror 
dustrious, but as a 








THE FAELTEN SYSTEM 


BOOKLETS 





GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director the 


INTERPRETATION LECTURE-RECITALS 





musically They come, generally, with in Imagine what a repertoire was hers! When 

sufficient preliminary training, America be Rubinstein came back, one of the first 

ing tlooded with incompetent teachers. really great pianists to visit America, he 

“But,” | ventured to interpose, “do you was full delight with the reception that 

not find better material now that so many had been given him there One of his 

reatest successes there was the manner in 

P which he plaved Beethoven's march, ‘Ruins 

Granberryp Btano School of Athens,’ which he began in the softest 
f planissimos, marking the approach of 


marchers by a gradual crescendo unt?! 





METHOD LECTURES FOR TEACHERS the thunderine torte proclaimed their pres 
ence, after which the sounds died away 

CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK again into the distance until lost to the 

ear \s a matter of fact, he concluded 
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Grand Opera Roles and Stage Technic 
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The Manhattan Ladies Quartet ! 


IRENE CUMMING, Ist Soprano 
MABEL MEADE DAVIS, 2nd Soprano 


Exclusive management: Walter R 


CLAREN C E 


930 West End Avenue, New York 
Telephone 3928 Riversi 








The Strongest 


and public 


Board of Musical 





Paul Stoye, Hans 


New Chicago Musical 
College Building 
246-7-8-9 Michigan Biv'd 
Chicago 


Anderson, 5 
Appeared with great success in prir 


EDDY 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Now in its NEW HOME Facing the Lake Front Park 


The finest building of its kind in existence. 
and most thoroughly equipped of all institutions of musical learning. 
Faculty 
Contains Ziegfeld Hall—offering unsurpassed facilities for rehearsals 
appearances of 
Drama. All branches of 


SCHOOL OF ACTING. OPERA SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 
MODERN LANGUAGES, 


Herman Devries, Dr. 


Recent Acquisition to the Faculty 


Cfetalog Mailed Free 


his hands, producing 
audience still strained 
attention, until he re 


with mere motions oft 


1 sound while the 


nerve nm rapt 


critics. You see how really modest this 
great man was.” 

Professor Leschetizky himself played 
successfully in public at the early age of 
sixteen. His master was Czerny of étude 
fame. This great teacher did not lay much 


store by the newer composers of that day, 


notably Chopin, whose music he declared 
to be a mixture of “sweets with paprika 
sauce.” “Study his things by yourself,” he 


“you are a Pole and can 
understand him better than I.” Leschetizk 
circumstance that the newer 
present day do not re 


said to his pupil, 


deplores the 
composers of the 


ceive more attention at the hands (from the 
hands may also be said here) of pianists 
To be sure, the old masters should not be 


neglected: but these have now become so 
generally familiar to all better players that 
consequence, thev are swaved in their 
impressions and can, 
original work on the 

Reverting again to 
professor said that in him 
friend and had since his 
with whom he c 


aS a 
interpretation by ear 
therefore, do more 
newer compositions 
Rubinstein, the 
he lost his best 
death found none 


pathize musically so deeply until he heard 
the Spanish violoncellist, Pablo de Casals 
whom he unreservedly declared to he the 
createst of living musicians. 

Many interesting anecdotes of writers 


besides, with whom in the 
long life he had become ac 


had to regale us with 


and composers 
ourse of his 
quainted, Leschetizky 


and also numerous jokes in German, puns 

in the main, and. unfortunately, not to be 

translated Le veated a recent French 

hon mot anent the “Rosenkavalier” with ob 

vious enjoyment: “Tant de bruit pour une 

opérette!” \ppie FUNK 
Vienna, June 23, 191! 


COMPOSERS FOR THE ORGAN 


Works cf Some of the Moderns Invest- 
ing the Instrument with New Life 


(Coming to recent days, says a writer in 
London AJusical Opinion, the great mod 
ern composers, Dvorak, Puccini, 
Grieg, Sibelius, Tschaikowsky, Parry, Mac 
kenzie, etc., have no organ music to their 
credit; but the following have shown their 
interest in the so-called king of instru 
ments: Widor, Max Reger, Saint-Saéns, 
Franck, Elgar and Stanford 


Strauss, 


(esar 

lhe position of organ music at the pres 
ent time throughout Europe is progressing 
slowly; but, as has ge seal been the 
with the instrument, its progress has not 
kept pace with that of the orchestra or the 
pianoforte. Stodgy fugues, heavy sonatas, 
unemotional chorales and sentimental an 
dantes have held sway and have been “the 
correct thing” for centuries. Both Germany 
and England have produced amount 


CAaS¢ 


a large 


of this unsatisfying musical diet, while 
l'rance has supplied the sugar and cream 
ad nauseam. ‘The compositions of Max 
Reger, Karg-Elert, Joseph Renner, Jr., 
Widor, César Franck, Hlarwood and Bel 


investing the organ with a new 
character and are lifting 
into which it 


lairs are 
modern life and 
it out of the ecclesiastical rut 
had sunk. 

deduction must surely he 
that the great composers have not shown a 
preference for the organ that they have for 
the pianoforte. Whether this preference 
has been withheld because they onsider the 


To sum up, the 
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CALIFORNIA TEACHERS IN CONVENTION 


New Association Has Its First Gathering in San Francisco and Listens 
to Important Discussions and Concerts—Alexander Heinemann a 
Recitalist—-A Program of Works by Americans 


San Francesco, July 1to—The Music 
Teachers’ Association of California held its 
first convention in San Francisco last week 
in Century Hall. Delegates from all over 
the State were present, and interesting pa- 
pers were read in regard to musical modes 
The meetings were opened 
Eaton, under whose 


and methods. 
by President Louis H. 
efficient administration the association has 
increased in membership in the last year 
from 50 to 500, including the most promi- 
nent musicians in San Francisco and the 
trans-Bay cities. 

The announcement by Mr. Eaton in his 
remarks that a sufficient sum had been 
pledged to insure a permanent symphony 
orchestra in this city for a term of five 
years, brought out rounds of applause. 

Dr. H. J. Stewart, who, in the absence of 
Charles Farwell Edson, answered the presi- 
dent’s address, gave a short talk on the 
value of organization. At the conclusion of 
the speaking a song recital was given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Clifford Lott, of Los 
Angeles, Mr. Lott giving among other 
numbers three songs by Arthur Foote, the 
accompaniments to which were played by 
the composer. Mr. Foote also contributed 
to other programs which followed. Upon 
action taken at the morning session, Mr. 
Foote was made an honorary member of 
the association. 

A banquet and reception were given at 
the close of the first day session on Wednes- 
day, and this was attended by several hun- 
dred members and their guests. Among 
the speakers on musical topics during the 
evening were Louis H. Eaton, Henry 
Bretherick, Mrs. Marriner Campbell, W. E. 
Chamberlain, Mrs. C. H. Wolf and Alfred 
Metzger. Among the singers who ap- 
peared were Mrs. Arthur Fickenscher, 
Caroline Halstead Little, Mrs. Down Par- 
dee Riggs and Bently Nickolson. 

The morning sessions were devoted par- 
tially to business, and were followed by 
musical programs given by some of the 
best local talent. Fred G. Lewis, of Los 
Angeles, was prevailed upon to give a vocal 
recital to fill in a gap made by the absence 
of Charles Farwell Edson. One of the 
most interesting features of the various 
programs was an analysis and recital of 
Indian music by Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man, vocal illustration by Mrs. Willis N. 
Tiffany, of Los Angeles. 


Alexander Heinemann, the great Ger- 
man lieder interpreter, contributed several 
numbers at the last Friday evening concert 
and aroused the audience to the highest 
pitch of enthusiasm. He responded very 
graciously to many encores. 

The attendance at all the meetings taxed 
the capacity of the auditorium, and the 
overflow found accommodations in the re- 
ception halls. It was decided to hold the 
next annual convention in Los Angeles. 


Among the discussions of the convention 


were :“Systems for Teaching Children,” led 
by Mrs. Julia E. Boke, Joy Noble, Cora 
Jenkins and F. S. Robins; “Objects of the 
Association,” “Advantages of Intelligent 


Criticism,” “Why Should Teachers Have 
the Privilege of Attending Concerts and 
Public Recitals at a Reasonable Price?” “In 
What Way Is the Musical Profession Bene- 
fited ‘I hrough the Influence of Universities, 
Colleges and Women’s Clubs?” 

The addresses included, in addition to 
those mentioned: “Scientific and Mental 
Voice Building,” Carolus Lundine ; “Vocal 
Culture,” Marie Withrow; “The Science of 
Acoustics in Its Relation to Music,” E. M. 
Payson; “The Organ as a Solo Instrument,” 
Dr. H. J. Stewart, who followed the lecture 
with a recital at the First Congregational 
Church, and “Music in the Public Schools,” 
Frederick Elmer Chapman. 

A recital of some of Arthur Foote’s songs 
and instrumental compositions was given 
with Mr Foote, at the piano, assisted by 
Anna Miller Wood, Giulio Minetti and Ar- 
thus Weiss. There was a piano and vocal 
recital by Pierre Douillet and Car. A. del. 
Encarnacao, and a miscellaneous concert in 
which Mr. Heinemann, George Kruger, 
Homer Henley, Mrs. Grace Davis Northrup 
and others participated. The following pro- 
gram of works of American composers was 
a particularly admired feature: 


Sonata for Piano and Violin in G Minor Op. 20 
(Arthur Foote), Mrs. Marie Wilson Stoney and 
Elsie Sherman; a, Ballad, “Jane Gray” and b, 
“Allah” (Theo. Vogt), Wilfred Glenn, with the 
composer at the piano; a. “There Sits a Bird on 
Every Tree” (Arthur Foote), b. “Prospice’” (Sid- 
ney Homer), c. “In the Moon-shower” (Harvey 
Worthington Loomis), a voice, Mrs. Newton 
Tharp; violin, Elsie Sherman; d. “Sunlight” (Har- 
riet Ware), Helen Colburn Heath, with Mrs. E. E. 
Young at the piano; a. “The Forgotten Land’’ 
(Harriet Ware), b. “A Kiss in the Rain” (H. D. 
Mustard), H. D. Mustard, accompanied by Eula 


Howard; Ballade for Piano and Violin, Op. 69 
(Arthur Foote), Mrs. Wilsoa Stoney and Miss 
Sherman, 


n. S. 








STRANGE USES FOR 





SOME FAMOUS MUSIC 





HEN the religious devotee, imbued 
with spiritual enthusiasm, goes deep- 
ly into her pocketbook while the collection 
basket is being passed, she often hears the 
voice of the soprano singing “Guide Me, 
Oh, Thou Great Jehovah” as an offertory 
solo. The church woman doubtless thinks 
it a religious hymn, and would describe it 
as a piece of purely religious music, little 
dreaming of its origin. 

For the melody is about as far removed 
as it possibly could be from anything re- 
ligious, being taken bodily from a comic 
opera that is not sung so frequently now- 
adays as it used to be in the placid old 
Mapleson days when Ravelli was New 
York’s favorite lyric tenor, and used to 
sing that air at the once famous Academy 
of Music when “Martha” was performed, 
for that song belongs by rights in Flotow’s 
comic opera. 

Many and many a church congregation 
has droned out an air to the words, “Oh, 
mother dear, Jerusalem,” with profound 
belief in the religious character of the 
melody and without much thought at the 
time of the gay and festive dance. 

But the melody that they think so in- 
spired is really a bold, bad waltz, and one 
von Weber was the musician who wrote 
it for dance music, and very good dance 
music it is, too. The air was quite as pop- 
ular for that purpose at one time as the 
“Merry Widow” waltz was two years ago, 
and the latter may yet follow its prede- 
cessor from out the bright lights of the 
ballroom into the dim aisles of the church. 

The music of sentimental love songs is 


not always the creation of a yearning 


heart. Take a charming little Irish love 
ballad entitled “The Lass o’ the County 
Mayo,” which appeared some seven to 


eight years ago. 

In it the fond lover describes his lady 
and relates how she is “pure as a lily” and 
all the rest of the things that lovers Say 
about their “best girls,” at least all the 
things they say in song. And the music 
seems to suit the sentiment exactly. 

But, alas! for the heart sentiment! The 
bulk of that song <ppeared nearly twenty 
years ago in the Presidential campaign 
when Cleveland and Thurman were the 
De mocratic candidates, and the words were: 
“Let Democrats boast of their old red 
bandana,’ for this was a Republican cam- 
paign song. Somehow there does not seem 
to be much similarity between a political 
campaign and a fond lover, and it would 
appear that music has no intrinsic senti- 
ment any more than it has religion. 

Possibly the worst transmutation that 
was ever perpetrated on an unsuspecting 
public was when part of Chopin’s solemn 
funeral march was bodily appropriated and 
turned into a negro minstrel song for use 
in the old San Francisco Minstrel Hall 
where the Bijou Theater afterward stood. 
Nightly the sad strains of the dirge were 
yapped to the words, “Sumbuddy’s comin’ 
wen de dew drops fall” by a blacked-up 
white man who should have known better. 
—New York Times. 


Wright Symons, a Canadian baritone, 
was a recent London débutant. 
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URGES HONESTY IN 
MUSICAL OPINIONS 


First Requisite to Our Becoming 
Musical People, Says W. L. 
Hubbard in San Diego 


San Disco, July 5.—An event of great 
interest to music lovers of this city was 
the lecture given by W. L. Hubbard, under 
the auspices of the San Diego Press Club, 
at the Grant Hotel, Monday evening. Mr 
Hubbard was for years the music critic on 
the Chicago Tribune, and in this capacity 


able to get at the 
Years of study into 


was heart of musical 
doings in that city. 
the general attitude towards music in this 
country have made him a most interesting 
and enlightening speaker on the subject of 
“What Shall We Do to Be- 
come a Musical People?” 

Honesty is the first requisite, according 
to Mr. Hubbard. Honesty in regard to 
what we like and what we don’t like in 
music; honesty which will forbid our ex- 
pressing admiration for meaningless har- 
monies and impossible and unsatisfying 
melodies, just because they happen to be 
the fad of the moment; honesty which 
will make us admit the value of “canned” 
music as a means to artistic development, 
education towards better taste mu 


his lecture, 


as an 
sically. 

The cultivation of emotion and imagina 
tion is the second requirement on our way 
toward a real appreciation of music as a 
people. Mr. Hubbard advises teaching fairy 
stories and all the pleasant myths of child- 
hood to the youngsters. The cold, hard 
facts of what we call “real” life will enter 
in soon enough, he says, and knock out 
any superfluous fancies, while the boy or 
girl will always have a corner in his soul 
where he can withdraw when life gets too 
hard and find his dreams awaiting him. 

The last requirement, but equally im- 
portant, is the vital necessity of establish- 
ing English as the singing language of this 
country. 

The final symphony concert of the season 
was given Thursday night. Taken as a 
whole, the program did not show as great 
a percentage of improvement as previous 
concerts have done, but the program was 
much enjoyed. 

Ethelinda Whittemore’s large class of 
violin pupils “ave an interesting recital in 
the San Diego Club House Saturday after- 
noon. Marie Gurwell, a promising young 
organist, pupil of Miss Josephine Roberts, 
gave her second organ recital in the First 
Congregational Church recently. Sydney 
Francis Hoben, of New Zealand, was heard 
in piano recital at the Wednesday clvh 
house here last week. Mr. Hoben arrived 
in the city several weeks ago armed with 
a sheaf of letters of introduction to vari- 
ous prominent society people. He was hon- 
ored with a number of social affairs and 
expected a crowded house. There were 
about fifty persons present. Mrs. J. M. 
O’Toole, a soprano of this city, gave two 
numbers, both being much enjoyed. Dr. 
Albert Shields, of Pasadena, gave a short 
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Hallett Gilberté, on the Left, and His Pupil, George S. Kehler, at Lincolnville 


Beach, Me. 
Occupies Their Attention 


HALLETT GILBERTE, the tenor-com- 

poser, has been scoring successes for 
his work during the past few weeks. He 
is spending the Summer at his country 
place, “Melody Manse,” Lincolnville Beach, 
Me., but has been away to Boston recently, 
where he arranged with his publishers for 
the issue of some of his new songs. While 
away he gave two recitals, one at the North 
Shore and one at Nahant. Mr. Gilberte 
was assisted by Miss Johnson, harpist, who 
not only played a solo in good style, but 
who accompanied a group of his own 
songs. The following American program 
was given at both occasions: 
Roma, “Sea Songs” (a) ‘‘Moaning of 
(b) “Sea Lullaby,” (c) “O Sea,” Mr. 
Gilberté; 2, Hallett Gilberté, Songs with Harp ac- 
companiment, (a) “The Raindrop,” (b) ‘“*The 
Bird,” (c) “There Little Girl Don’t Cry,” (d) 


1. Caro 
the Sea,” 


A Bundle of “Musical Americas,” Just in from the Post Office, 


se 
Sere 


ide,””’ Mr. Gilberté; 3. A. Walter Kramer, 
(a) ““A Death Song,” (b) “The Indian Serenade,”’ 
(c). “That Perfect Hour,” (d) “At Sunset,’’ Mr: 
Gilberté; 4. Hallett Gilberté, (a) “Land of Nod,” 
(b) “Youth,” (c) “Singing of You,” (d) “A Rose 
and a Dream,” Mr. Gilberté, 


With all his songs he won the favor of 
his listeners and received praise on all 
sides for his artistic singing. Mr. Gilberté 
has devoted mmself, almost exclusively, to 
composition and his songs are all 
marked by their fineness of feeling, excel- 
lent musicianship and a complete under- 
standing of the voice. The four songs by 
\. Walter Kramer had their first public 
hearing at these recitals and were received 
with much enthusiasm, Mr. Gilberté’s in 
terpretation of them being remarkably true 
to the varied character of the composi- 
tions 


song 


] 





talk on “Music,” taking the subject from 
a philosophical standpoint. 

Pearl I. Adams, secretary of the San 
Diego Music Institute, is on vacation in 
Ramona, in the mountains back of San 
Diego. Ss a 


Lillian Blauvelt, the soprano, was soloist 
of the Endowment Fund Concert of the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra in London. 
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Want Sammarco for South America 

Lonpvon, July 10.—Mario Sammarco sang 
on July 1 in “I Pagliacci” at Covent Gar- 
den, on the 5th at a private concert at 
Mrs. Eckstein’s, on the 6th at Bradley Mar- 
tin’s musicale, and on July 8 repeated his 
fine impersonation of St. Bris in “The Hu- 
guenots.” Although his contract with Co- 
vent Garden daes not expire for another 
year, Signor Sammarco is being urgently 
sought for the Colon at Buenos Ayres next 
Summer. It is not certain that the Covent 
Garden authorities will release him, but if 
so Signor Sammarco will undoubtedly ac- 
cept the far more profitable South Ameri- 
can engagement 


Mark Twain’s Entire Estate of Half 
Million Left to Daughter, Mrs. 
Gabrilowitsch 
An appraisal of the 
Mark Twain (Samuel L. 
in New York July 14 reveals the fact that 
the author's entire estate, amounting to 
$471,136, was left to his daughter, the for- 
mer concert contralto, Clara Clemens, now 
the wife of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the Rus- 


sian pianist 





estate of the late 
Clemens) filed 


MORE GOOD CONCERTS 
FOR CHAUTAUQUANS 


Noteworthy Performance by Mem- 
bers of Summer Faculty—Hutch- 
eson’s First Appearance 


N. Y., July 11. 


ond sacred song service of the season was 


CHAUTAUQUA, he sec 


presented at the Amphitheater on the eve- 
ning of the oth and was truly a pleasing 
program. The quartet for July was heard 


in several interesting numbers and the 
choir sang Gounod’s “Send Out Thy Light” 
in excellent style. In the opinion of the 
writer the Chautauqua choir this season is 
the best in the institution’s history. 
Henry B. Vincent, the resident organist, 
is heard in an organ interlude each Sun- 
day afternoon. The great Massey Memo- 
rial Organ, in the amphitheater, gives him 
vast Opportunity to display his command 
of the instrument, and his programs attract 


many people. His program of the oth 
included: “March of the Magi,” Harker; 
“At Twilight,” Harker; “The Angelus,” 
Renand; “Meditation,” Hlassey; “Madri 
gale,’ Simmoneth; “Song of Hope,” Ba- 
tiste. 


Following the custom of other years the 
Batiste “Song of Hope” will be played as 
the organ interlude every Sunday afternoon 
and Handel's “Largo” at the close of the 
song service Sunday morning. 

On Monday evening, July 10, the first 
faculty program was presented to a large 
and enthusiastic audience in the amphi 
theater by the members of the faculty of 


the Summer Music School. Chautauquans 
have seldom heard such a delightful and 
artistic program. Every performer was 


recalled to the platform again and again, 
the reception being nothing less than an 
ovation. The opening number was the 
“Fest” overture by Lassen, presented by 
Organist Vincent, who gave a most de- 
lightful reading of it. Charles Washburn 


followed with two songs, “Si tra i ceppe’ 
Handel, and “The Vagabond,’ Thayer. 
Mr. Washburn sang the Handel number 
in a most charming manner, and in the 


“Vagabond” his enunciation made the song 
doubly interesting. The “Czardas,” Hubay, 
and “Humoresque,” Dvorak, played by Sol 
Marcosson, violinist, brought forth hearty 
applause. Mr. Marcosson’s numbers were 
well chosen and gave the player an oppor- 
tunity to display his command of technic 
and tone, 

Frank Croxton sang “In questa Tomba,” 
Beethoven, an old German love song of 
the vintage of 1460, and Homer’s “The 
Pauper’s Drive.” His performance was 
up to the usual high Croxton standard of 
performance and delighted all who heard it. 

he first appearance of Ernest Hutche- 
son before a Chautauqua audience was 
looked forward to with more than ordinary 
interest. He presented the “Liebestraum” 
and “Campanella,” Liszt, in such a manner 
that the expectations of the most sanguine 
were surpassed. 

Frederick G. Shattuck, who is a king 
among accompanists, contributed much to 
the success of the performance. L. B. D. 
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“Norse Sonata” by MacDowell. The so- peared in “Roméo et Juliette” the follow- 

if LONDON CONCERT-GIVERS DEFY HEAT nata does not compare with the gorgeous ing evening. 

f “Keltic,” but it is filled with beauties, even Last evening a new ballet entitled “Cleo 
if lacking in structural qualities. Miss patra’ was introduced and the rest of the 


Kubelik Again Accomplishes Astonishing Feats with Violin—Von Cottlow played it so beautifully that one program by the Russians included ‘Prince 































































































fi Warlich’s Recital Demonstrates His Artistic Prowess Impressively— arly noticed the weakness of its devel- Igor,” “Le Spectre de la Rose” and “Les 
. . é oping sections and the somewhat monoto-  Sylphides In the music of “Cleopatra 
Augusta Cottlow Conquers Both the Heat anda Big Audience nous repetition of rhythms. I hope that Glazounow’s famous Bacchanale is incor- 
. | Miss Cottlow will give us the “Keltic’ on porated and creates a sensation as usual. 
4 Lonpon, July 8.—Mr. Kubelik was the _ the wording of this anouncement, for it some London program soon. for to-night “Gli Ugonotti” is announced. 
only recital giver last Saturday and his Shows a nice sense of courtesy on Mr. von Although the F Major Ballade of Chopin 
j ates am sat ack ilk, Reh cl mei fall Warlich’s part and also a true understand- was down for performance, Miss Cottlow a ie" 
conce as one ¢ > deals < , I : -¢ 
. . ing of the position of the accompanist in’ made an alteration and played the C Sharp ’ 
f season, His nrogram follows: he presence of the word “assisted” before Minor Scherzo instead. Del > Seta MISS HODKINSON’S PUPILS 
the presence of the wor assiste¢ ve Tore Minor Scherzo instead. ebussy was rep 
: ' , \lr. Wolff's name. Surely, in this day of resented by two pieces, “Reflet dans l’eau” 
Sonata in C minor, Beethoven; Concerto tn . alle.  . y; Ss da} . \ \ p 7 eflet dans { : Se. 
1) minor, Wuieniawski; Mazurka, Wieniawsk1; progress, when composers label their sonys and “Dance in E Major. Che program Several Secure Professional Positions— 
apeiecin, git antica, Sinigaglia; Renee (new), “for voice and pianoforte,” we may as-_ closed with ‘“Tarantelle, Venezia e Napoli,’’ A Studio Recital 
rdla erro Serenad (ni , 1degger, aia ‘ - : ‘ . f. 
oh ; 4 ha ie a sia Sita sume that the artist who plays these piano’ by Liszt. In spite of the excessive heat, rhe ae —* , 
j erpetuum Mobile, Reiss . n ag eaeas er ‘. , : le advanced pupils of Emma Walton 
parts is not a mere “accompanist. which I have mentioned, the audience was Tee . . 
See : ret odkinson have done credit to their 
In the Beethoven Sonata the famous vio ah ce large and very enthusiastic. ete 1 etdiak | sink indiana Taare 
a. Seger 2 a rage ~ net hag Von Warlich’s Program ; teacher in recital and concert work re 
linist was assisted by Alexander Raa), a Two Musical “At Homee’’ cently, as well as in gainin ood position 
. : 2 see e " “ E P » ad ; as V< 2 YOO OS ons 
pianist oO! ability, and a performance that Mir. von ‘Warlich is one of those rare ™ ; _~ ey on the stage Miss Hodkinson’s b yls are 
was noteworthy resulted. In the rest of artists who know how to draw up an in Robert Maitland and his charming wife holding Pee ei an in sy “My : -y Cie) 
, as ’ . i v Os ( S > I to . 
: the program Kubelik once more accom teresting and properly balanced program. gave an “at home” last Saturday evening, “The Old lown.” the “Dink Lady > bie 
a} plished astounding technical feats with ap lis scheme alwavs takes into account the at which representative musical London My eae Opera —™= (oe foe with Billie 
‘ : = ® e ) 7 () < : : ec 
parent ease, Particularly ine Was the per emotional crescendo and descrescendo of was present. A very interesting program Burke ; 
formance of the Wieniawski Concerto in D his various groups. He sang first Schu had been arranged. Mr. Maitland mod yor er ae bee an Oh Hod 
: ° Se : — A . . e . > v . ‘ aS Y “ < ij Ss in 
Minor. It was scintillating in its virtu mann’s entire op. 35. 1 found the fourth estly Sang only one group of Schubert kinson’s. studio N 1947 Broadway 1 
° > ' - ‘ a aie . Tk és r . ” 66 99 «66 SO 5 S, Oo. roa a On 
osity. Mr. Raab played a Chopin group = gong very beautiful, both vocally and histri- songs. They were “Wohin, Halt, Am the evenine of faleit) tg Ae edger 
z : . : , . 3 : 9 . ” “Ty ” P a le < 
in a thoroughly satisfactory manner. Mr.  onically.. Indeed. in this “Erster Grin” Mr. Feierabend” and “Ungeduld.” Mme. Bre- vanced pupils, Amelia Abe ae ic 
} ° P a S, a : - soprano ; 
Schwab was the accompanist. A large au von W farlich displayed remarkable mastery ™a gave three Brahms songs, beginning Mr Klele Wheelds mervc-a Me r, ; 
; \ . - . é“ . . . 1 WLTS. 1S -eler, ‘ZzO-soprano, <% 
dience attended and showed unstinted ap of the art of coloring dramatically every with the “Meine Liebe ist grun” and clos- Mrs. Ethel Broaker-Goree state h- ‘ Th 
¢ 4 ; ‘ 2 , : : rs i S ’ . ) ake 1 — © < O = 
probation. word of the text. In the second part of ing with “Der Schmied. Other artists who program contained airs from the operas of 
Yvette Guilbert has been a frequent at the program came seven songs by Hugo assisted were Mlle. Scialtel, the delightful Verdi and Rossini. and a good proportion 
traction at Bechstein Hall this season, but Wolf. and of these the “Tambour” had to dtseuse; Marjorie Hayward, the violinist, ef songe be American enotiain composers 
apparently her drawing powers know no be repeated while “Der Gartner” was one and a talented young Italian cellist, of Juding Edna Roeal; ae 5 tries 
ay P| nth 3 . hall on Hi including Edna Rosalind Park, Margaret 
limit, for at her last recital Monday after of the most delightful readings of the af- whom we shall soon hear more. [iis name Ruthven Lane. Mary Turner Salter. Flor 
noon a large audience was present and the ternoon. i veryone knows the excitement 1s Mainardi ; and it is a name for which | cace Newell Darhour. ond por sete mal 
enthusiasm ran as high as on any previous of “Der Feuerreiter with its resounding prophesy tame. ; sones bv losti Woodman and Rogers 
occasion, repeated phrase of “Hinterm Berg.” Dr. Mme. Marchesi was another artist to put rive accompanist was pte H ae Whit 
| . e ° - .- ‘ J : . > ‘ rice ¢ < | *¢ < - ot - as , +n e] a ; F : : a F 
A special feature of the afternoon was Wullner sang it often in America and Mr. So isant close to the season by a musical taker, 
i hace thek & etmmben ‘ok Mase, Cadibert’s ven Warliel does not make the song one at home. Dr. Ethel Smyth conducted Sana an ee a 
« ie « ‘ . . P08 . : ‘ » 2. t*Da . ~ _ 99 > ‘ Re . SU u « = a “ 
songs were accompanied by a chorus of whit less glowing or oe At the clos¢ lh gg . pe a ster a ne ot poaes om of doors a: the Lawe Fete 
members of the International School oft three ballads of Carl Loewe were given. slanche Tomlin, ulented pupil o me. given by Mrs. George Blake at her Edge 
Opera Although it is always a pleasure | did not care much for “Der Monch zu Marchesi, made something of a sensation Water Height home on the Hudson ‘a 
a. s ' alw da, ‘ < ‘Sat ae : = oe ; : ee rh, an § a , ‘ Pend : ] “ ; 5 S a 
to hear this charming artist, certainly she Pisa” as a song, but the last of the three, The hou e and garden could hardly hold which the singer was the guest of honor. 
itt is at her best in a hall of the size of the entitled “Tom. der Reimer, was an ex- the gathering of interesting people present. 
. Bechstein, for here there are no disturbing ceedingly clever performance. A large and The Russian Ballet continues to draw - 
elements ‘ee in vaudeville, when the dis enthusiastic audience attended capacity houses at Covent Garden. rhe ltalian composer Monleone has made 
tances are too great for the fine points in \ugusta ere had intense heat to Bassi Back from Rome nF ies ot h the gr gpead drama 
; her art tend with at Steinway Hall last evening, s re will pier taal Phebe ~ ie wag =i here, 
: Reinhold von Warlich. “assisted by Erich hut the pol aati! pianis st came out victor. lhe “Girl was given again the other 8 . Wi! e produced in Buda-] esth in 
: Wolff,” appeared at Bechstein Hall Tues- saw one critic after another wilt and drag day, when Mr. Bassi appeared after his ne utumn re 
day afternoon. It is interesting to note himself from the room, but the American Journey to Rome to take part in the pro 
artist seemed not to notice the high tem duction of the same opera there. He re Several of the European orchestras are 
perature. The program illustrated Miss peated his earlier success. Mme. Tetraz going to add works by the young Hungar 
4 J ULE S Cottlow’s many fine qualities. The Busoni zini sang Wednesday evening when “‘La ian composer, Edwin Lendvai, to their ré 
: 7 Sate apenecrentié f =6Rach’ ‘*ha- Traviata” was given, and Mme. Melba ap- pertoires next season 
pianoforte arrangement of Bach's Cha ati as g . = a ay ' 
‘ Violinist conne for violin was gorgeously played in 
‘ In America a truly “big’ manner. It showed a com ASS aw 
Season 1910-11 plete grasp of the work. Mentally and tech- | 2g OF THN ODY CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
‘i nically it was exceedingly brilliant. The =— \ i ren 
) ee Wes 2 Sot, ew = — best performance, however, was the lov ely - : Van OF BALTIMORE Mt. Vernon Place 
1 Wes roet, New Yor 
3 
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VERDI’S REQUIEM IN ROME 


Toscanini’s Splendid Revival Gains Him 
Warm Praise 


Rome, July 7.—The performance of Giu- 
seppe Verdi's Requiem Mass for Alessan- 
dro Manzoni, the poet and novelist, was 
the first great musical production in Rome 
in July. Whatever criticism Germany and 
elsewhere may have made about this “Messa 
da Requiem,” there is no doubt that it is 
which is 


a masterpiece of Italian music 
destined to hold its own for many years 
to come. So thought the numerous and 


fashionable audience that thronged to hear 
it at the Augusteum, under Arturo Tosca- 
nini’s direction, on the evening of the fourth 
of July. It was genuine Italian music, and 
that was enough for those who braved the 
heat to hear it. 

The revival was received with enthusi 
asm, and Toscanini achieved a new triumph 


in it. He organized everything with the 
utmost skill. He intended to effect the 
apotheosis of Verdi, and he did it. His 


artists were equal to the occasion, the so 
prano, Cecilia Gagliardi; the mezzo-sopra- 


no, Virginia Guerrini; tenor, » Martinelli, 
and basso, Mardones, deserving all the 
praise that was bestowed upon them. The 


soprano and mezzo-soprano were the chief 
favorites, and were frantically applauded 
in the “Ricordare” and the “Agnus Dei.” 
Verdi’s “Requiem” was heard also at 
the Costanzi, under the auspices of the 
Exposition Committee, and it is probable 
that it will be produced again in the Fall. 
It is worthy of note that this “Requiem” 
came from Verdi’s heart. He actually 
adored Alessandro Manzoni, whom he 
classed with Dante. This is shown in his 
letters to Countess Chiarina Maffei. In 
one of these he even lamented that his 
wife, Peppina, or, to give her full maiden 
name, Giuseppina Strepponi, knew Man- 
zoni better than he did. W. L. 





Augusta Cottlow Returns to America 
Next Week 


Augusta Cottlow has been one of the 
busiest pianists in London during the pres- 
ent season. On July 4 she played at an 
elaborate function at the magnificent home 
of Lady Cooper, on Grosvenor Square, 
over 300 guests enjoying Miss Cottlow’s 
program. She gave her only public re- 
cital of the season on Friday evening, 
July when she introduced MacDowell’s 








PROMINENT MUSICIANS TEACHERS’ CONVENTION 














A Group of Well-Known Musicians and Convention Officials at 
Left to Right: Dr. Archer Hood, Lecturer; G. L. Spaulding, 
“Note Speller”; Joseph Henius, Theorist and Composer; Mr. 





Valentine, the Former Secretary-Treasurer of the Association 


|! WAS a noteworthy fact that, at the 

recent convention of the New York 
State Music Teachers’ Association, at Buf- 
falo, the men and women in attendance 
were representative of the best in their 
various communities. Aside from the sev- 
eral discussions ana round-tables, one fre- 
quently found several gathered together in 


Buffalo. From 
Inventor of the 
and Mrs. C. I. 
impromptu discussion, often more impor 
tant than those on assigned _ subjects 


\mong such men may be named Dr. Archer 
Hood and Joseph Henius, the well-known 
theorist, and George L. Spaulding, who is 
supervising, with Julius Witmark, of the 
firm of M. Witmark Sons, the issuing of 
their excellent edition of classic works. 





Norse Sonata to the London public. 
Miss Cottlow and her mother sail for 
\merica on July 22, on the Aroonland, 
and will go at once to the country to 


work on her programs for the coming sea 
son, which promises to be a brilliant one 


for this popular pianist. 


New Work by Delius 


\mong the most recent compositions of 
l’'rederick Delius is “A Mass of Life,” for 
soprano, contralto, tenor, baritone, mixed 


chorus and great orchestra. The choruses 
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are written in eight parts. Most of the solo 
work falls to the lot of the baritone, the 
other solo parts being written chiefly in en 
semble form. The text 1s taken from “Also 
sprach Zarathustra,’ by Friedrich Nietzsche. 
m Fe. be 


Ten New Piano Etudes by Bortkiewicz 


BERLIN, July 15.—Serge Bortkiewicz has 
recently composed ten études for piano 
which prove to be effective. They are pian 
istic, each bringing forth some particular 
phase of technic or rhythm. One, however, 
contains strong reminiscences of Puccini. 
His suite of six simple pieces for piano, en- 
Childhood,” is 


CHAUTAUQUA’S ORCHESTRA 


Its First Appearance Highly Successful 
Praise for Chorus and Soloists, Too 


CHAUTAUQUA, July 15.—The first appear- 
ance of the Chautauqua Orchestra was at 
last night’s popular concert. The organiza- 
tion, which was, as usual, under the direc- 
tion of Alfred Hallam, acquitted itself ex- 
ceedingly well. It was introduced by two 
small numbers, “Over the Waters,” by 
Hoffman, and an “Air de Ballet,” by Hille, 
played in good ensemble and pleasing style 
The orchestral accompaniment to the “Song 
of the Vikings” was spirited. 

The Senior Choir, which now numbers 
275 voices, sang two numbers, “The Song 
of the Vikings,” Fanning, and _ Pinsuti’s 
“Moonlight and Music.” These singers are 
doing great work under Director Hallam. 
Mr. Jahn sang the aria, “Wherein Ye 
Walk,” Handel, in effective style. He pos- 
sesses richness of tone and excellent ex- 
pression. Mme. Van Druyn gave good 
presentations of d’Hardelot’s “Because” 


and Marshall's “I Hear You Calling Me.” 
he Handel “Largo” was Mr. Van Lier’s 
offering. Mr. Moller, ‘cellist, of the or 


chestra, assisted in the obligato and came 
in for his share of the applause. A De- 
bussy number, “L’Enfant Prodigue,” sung 
by Muss Conner, pleased the audience and 
awakened warm applause. 

Sol “layed two violin num 
lers, ‘“Legende,” Wieniawski, and Brahms’s 
“Hungarian Dance.” Mr. Marcosson is an 
artistic performer who always charms his 
hearers. Ernest Hutcheson made his 
ond appearance here and strengthened the 
good opinion of Chautauquans by delightful 
presentations of two Chopin numbers, and 
the Nocturne in F sharp major. 


WlLATCOSSON 


séC- 


May Conduct “Rosenkavalier” Here 


BerLIn, July 8.—Edward Moericke, first 
conductor of the Halle Stadttheater, has 
been offered the position of conductor of 
Richard Strauss’s “Rosenkavalier” in the 
forthcoming production in England and the 
United States. He will accept the offer if 
he 1s successful in obtaining a release from 
his contract at Ilalle. R. He LL. 


Josef Hofmann’s Father Dead 


Bertin, July 8—Professor Kasimir Hof 
mann, father of the pianist, Hof 
mann, has just died here suddenly of heart 


iT msc f 


failure. He was formerly conductor atthe 
theaters of Warsaw and Krakau and was 
known as a composer of operettas. He 


was the first teacher of his famous son. 





titled “Krom my attractive 
[Continued from page 1] 
PAID $3,000 TO BECOME A STAR OF OPERA 

dis, the Italian publishers, De Macchi ex clares that the young woman refused to 
plaining that the owners of the copyright sing her role a third time, which made the 
of the opera were particular about those disbanding of the company imperative aud 
who used their music. This agent, Miss caused a loss of $5,000 on the entire en- 
Berg testified, agreed with De Macchi that gagement—due the other artists and the 
she had a fine voice and knew her role’ orchestra. He has entered a counter claim 
very well, for that amount. He said that Mr. Berg 


A company was formed and a perform 


ance was given on May 27 of last year in 
Turin, although Miss Berg said that she 
had a cold at the time and begged for a 
postponement The receipts for this per 
formance were $240, and at a second per 
formance they totaled between $8o and 
$100. After that the opera company col 
lapsed, although Miss Berg testified that 
her father had in the meantime advanced 
2,000 francs more to De Macchi. Miss 


Berg said that she pleaded with De Macchi 


to give a third performance in Turin, but 
that he refused unless he received more 
money. She said that, although the con 
tract called for 90 per cent. of che box 
office receipts she never got a penny of 
them. She denied that she had refused to 
sing a third performance because the house 
was so small, and also denied that the 
notices of her performance in the news 
papers were of a nature to make a third 


nerformance unwis¢ 
In his counter statement De Macchi de 
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broke the contract by refusing to pay $250 





after each performance to cover running 
expenses in case the box othice receipts 
were insufficient. 
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WAGNER MEETS" HIS FUTURE WIFE 


An Encounter That Made Him Change His Mind About the 
Desirability of a Conductorship at the Small Watering Place 
of Lauchstadt—Minna’s “‘ Majesty” of Manner and “ Cap- 
tivating Air of Dignity” 











gone through a number of the most in- 
tricate fugues, but had also waded through 
all kinds of difficult evolutions in counter- 


No. 3 in Series of Discussions of Richard Wag 
Autobiography.* 


By HERBERT F. PEYSER 





ner’s 


aii : . point, when one day, on bringing him an 
VEN during the stress and turmoil of extremely elaborate double fugue he took 
Wagner's student days his musical de- my breath away by telling me that after 
velopment proceeded slowly but surely. ts there was nothing left for him to 
More and more did he now become con- teach “— , nes , 
: . ' , As | was not aware of any great et- 
vinced that music was the direction to- fort on my part I often wondered whether 
ward which his mental tendencies had the’ I had really become a well-equipped mu- 
most marked bent. me composed more or sician. Weinlich himself did not seem to 
less industriously and produced an over- attach much importance to what he had 
: : ‘ taught me; he said: ‘Probably you will 
ture in C, a sonata in B flat, and, most never write fugues or canons; but what you 
important of all, the overture in B flat, have mastered is independence; you can 
which owes its importance to the fact that now stand alone and rely upon having a 
Wagner disfigured it through his own in- fine technic at your fingers’ ends if you 
explicable caprice of inserting a loud drum — should want it.’ 
beat after every fourth measure of the “The principal result of ¢ghis influence 
score. It was played in Leipsic on Christ- over me was certainly the growing love ot 
mas Day, 1830, under the direction of clearness and fluency to which he had 
Heinrich Dorn and fairly convulsed the trained me. I had already had to write 
audience with laughter. Besides these the above-mentioned fugue for ordinary 
three works the composer also tried his voices; my feeling for the melodious and 
hand at an overture to Schiller’s “Braut vocal had in this way been awakened. 


afterwards | wrote three 


von Messina” and a musical commentary st Soon \ 
on “Faust.” overtures which all met with his entire ap- 
It was shortly after this that Wagner  proval. The following Winter I succeeded 


in getting the first of them, in D Minor, 
performed at one of the Gewandhaus con- 
certs.” 

In the course of the following year came 
a Visit to Vienna in which the young com- 
poser noted with ever-increasing disgust 
the state of the public’s musical affections 
While in Prague he made the sketch of a 
libretto, “Die Hochzeit,’ which, if not 
quite as violent and crude as his youthful 


was placed in the hands of Theodor Wein- 
lich, choirmaster of the St. Thomas Church 
and in that capacity one of the direct suc- 
cessors of Bach. The composer of over- 
tures and other ambitious productions was 
now reduced to a rigorous study of four- 
part harmony. He promptly rebelled and 
Weinlich as promptly made it known that 
he would have nothing more to do with 


him. The boy had this time met his match 

and now found it his turn to play the peni- tragic drama, was nevertheless a weirdly 
tent. So he besought his teacher to grotesque creation. But the poem found 
forgive him and applied himself to exer- no favor in the eyes of his favorite sister, 
cises in counterpoint with unflagging zeal. Rosalie, so “prompted by the desire hon- 
“The common task of fugue writing,” he estly to prove to his sister how little he 


thought of his own work and how much he 
cared for her opinion,” he forthwith cheer- 
fully destroyed the thing. 


says, “established between me and my 
good-natured teacher the tenderest of ties, 
for from that moment we both enjoyed the 
I was astonished how quickly the 


lessons 

a ; . i mpl Opera 

time flew. In eight weeks I had not only His First Co _— “se 
arwrry °9 “ot Ww ae Much more successful was his next ef- 
umes M Cloth 911 by md $8.50 net. Dodd, fort, “Die Feen,” his irst complete Oper 
Mead & Co., New York, 1911. atic work, which still exists and which was 
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heard in Munich last Summer. But by de- 
claring his preference for a fairy tale as 
an operatic subject to an historical libretto 
in the Meyerbeerian style which his friend, 
Heinrich Laube, had prepared for him, he 


earned the hearty contempt of the latter. 
Already the future founder of the music 
drama was beginning to look askance at 
the custom of composers who rely on 
others for their opera texts. “I wished to 
write a decent libretto,” he declares, “sim- 


ply because I was sure that nobody else 
could write one for me; the reason being 
that such a book is something unique and 
cannot be written either hy a poet or a 
mere man of letters.” 

In 1833 Wagner's 


brother, Albert, se- 


cured him the post of choirmaster in a 
small theater at Wurzburg. He was here 
obliged to tackle works like Marschner’s 
“Vampir” and Meyerbeer’s “Robert the 
Devil” and his total lack of experience 
made him feel like a mere beginner. But 
with that energy that characterized him 
throughout his life he threw himself with 
ardor into his work and quickly gained 


confidence in himself. He was much dis 


pleased at first with the works he found 
himself obliged to prepare. Even Meyer 
beer’'s “Robert the Devil,’ which shortly 
before this had set all Europe agog, found 
little favor in his eyes. “The score,” he 
writes, “was a great disappointment to me; 


from the newspapers | had expected plenty 
of originality and novelty; | could find no 
trace of either in this transparent work, 
and an opera with a finale like that of the 
second act could not be named in the same 
breath with any of my favorite works.” 

During his Wurzburg sojourn Wagner 
completed his “Keen” score and the fol- 
lowing New Year he returned to Leipsic. 
The new opera was examined by one 
Bierey, an aged impresario and an excel- 
lent musician, who declared with enthu- 
siasm that he could not understand how 
sO young a man could produce such a score. 
Naturally the composer’s family, who had 
been so often reduced to disappointment and 
despair over what seemed his inability to 
accomplish anything of positive value, were 
more than overjoyed at this declaration. 

In May Wagner undertook a journey 
through Bohemia in company with his 
friend, Theodor Apel. The trip was not 
without interesting results, chief of which 
was the production of a libretto founded 
on Shakespeare's “Measure for Measure” 
and entitled “Das  Liebesverbot.” The 
scene of the piece was transferred from 
Vienna to Sicily and the works of Auber 
and Bellini furnished a few hints for the 
dramatic scheme, 


Arrival at Lauchstaddt 


When he returned to Leipsic he was in- 
formed that a conductorship had been of 
fered him by the Magdeburg Theater Com- 
pany. During the Summer performances 
were given by this company at a small wa- 
tering place called Lauchstadt. To Lauch- 
stadt Wagner accordingly betook himself, 
but a feeling of the deepest dejection 
overtook him when he saw the little 
theater and learned to what extremes the 
management had allowed it to degenerate. 
Matters assumed an aspect even darker 
when Wagner met the manager, Bethmann, 
in person. “Ilis speech and manners re- 
vealed the sugary refinement of a bygone 
dav. while all that he did and everything 
about him testified to the most shameful 
neglect. He took me back to his house, 
where he presented me to his second wife, 
crippled in one foot, lay on an ex- 
couch while an elderly bass, 


who, 
traordinary 





concerning whose excessive devotion Beth- 
mann had already complained to me quite 
openly, smoked a pipe beside her. From 
there the director took me to his stage 
manager, who lived in the same house. 
“With the latter, who was just engaged 
in a consultation about the répertoire with 
the theater attendant, a toothless old skel- 
eton, he left me to settle the necessary oe 
rangements. As Bethmann had 
gone Schmale, the stage man: ager, shrugged 
his shoulders and smiled, assuring me that 


soon as 


that was just the way of the director, to 
put everything on his (Schmale’s) back 
and trouble himself about nothing. There 


he had been sitting for over an hour, dis- 


cussing with Kroge what should be put 
on next Sunday. It was all very well his 
starting ‘Don Jvan,’ but how could he get 
a rehearsal carried out, when the Merse- 
burg town bandsmen, who formed the or 
chestra, could not come over on Saturday 
to rehearse: 

“All the time Schmale kept reaching 


out through the open window to a cherry 
tree, from which he picked and persistently 
ate the fruit, ejecting the stones with a 
disagreeable noise. Now it was_this last 
circumstance in particular which decided 
me; for strange to say, | have an innate 
aversion to fruit.” 
The Meeting with Minna 


Wagner’s mind was soon made up. He 
informed the worthy manager that they 
need not bother alout “Don Juan” for 
Sunday, as he was obliged to return to 
Leipsic at once for pressing reasons. Hav- 
ing thus, to his own mind, tendered his 
resignation, he set out to find temporary 
lodgings, fully determined to leave the de 
tested place as quickly as possible. And 
then, at the door of the inn, his attention 
suddenly became riveted upon a fresh and 
charming-looking young woman, who en- 
tered the house at the same time. The 
lady was none other than the junior lead of 
the theatrical company, Minna Planer, who 
was destined to become his first wife. 

“The young actress’ manners were full 
of a certain majesty and grave assurance 
that lent an agreeable and captivating air 
of dignity to her otherwise pleasant ex 
pression, . . After I had been intro- 
duced to her in the hall as the new con- 
ductor, and after she had done regarding 
with astonishment the stranger who 
seemed so young for such a title, she rec- 
ommended me kindly to the landlady ot 
the house and beeved that I might be well 
looked after; whereupon she walked proud 
ly and serenely across the street to her re- 
hearsal.” 


Wagner 
He engaged a room, 


changed his mind on the spot. 
agreed to “Don Juan” 
on Sunday and then, regretting that he 
had brought no luggage from Leipsic, made 
a flying trip to his native city and returned 
post haste to settle down in Lauchstadt for 
an indefinite stay. 


Melba Sails for Arseansiie 





MARSEILLES, July 13.—Mme Melba 
sailed to-day for Australia, where she will 
tour with her own opera company. 
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HENRY HOLDEN HUSS’S PIANO CONCERTO * 





CONCERTOS for piano by American 
composers are rare, in fact there are 
hardly more than a dozen in the entire cata 
loves of American publishers. About ten 
years ago Henry Holden Huss came before 
the public with his Piano Concerto in B and 
played the work with the most prominent 
orchestras in the country, twice with the 
Boston Symphony, twice with the New 
York Philharmonic, twice with the Pitts 
burg Orchestra and once with the Cincin- 
nati Orchestra. Ihe work had an auspi 
cious launching and was then played by 
Adele aus der Ohe, to whom it is dedicated, 
on tour with the Boston Symphony, twice in 
Boston, once in Cambridge, Philadelphia 
and Brooklyn. Raoul Pugno, the eminent 
French pianist, played it in Monte Carlo 
with the orchestra of that city, and every- 
where it has met with overwhelming suc- 
cess. It has had numerous performances 
with a second piano at various private con 
certs and has been accepted by the Chicago 
Musical College as a work for examination 

It appeared’ from the Schirmer press in 
1898 and this year a second edition was 
issued. The work has been revised and a 
comprehensive edition, with a second piano 
in score, is at hand. It is a serious work 
planned on broad symphonic lines with a 
wealth of thematic material, sufficient to 
\ detailed ce scription 


write two concertos. 
of the work follows: 

I. Allegro maestoso, B major, common 
sharp, a sugges 


time.—Over a tremolo F 
tion of the first theme 
is announced, after 
which the piano en- 
ters on some passage 
work in octaves, lead- 
ing to the first theme, 
which the solo instru- 
ment gives out in ma- 
jestic fashion. The 
orchestra follows with 
a subordinate theme 
sung by the viol 

with piszicato accom- 
paniment in the other 
strings; the piano en- 
ters again and gives 
out some new ma- 
terial, which, how- 
ever, is the natural 
outgrowth of the 
theme just heard in 
the orchestra. The 
majestic theme is now 
repeated by the 
orchestra, followed 
by the _ subordinate 
theme in the piano 
This latter the me is 
then developed in the 
orchestra, while the 
solo instrument has a 
series of arpeggios 
over it. We are now 
taken to A flat major, 
by excellent modula 
tory passages and the 
second theme is an- 
nounced. It is in 12/8 
time and is given out 
by a solo ’cello, with 
horns and _ bassoons 
accompanying; the 
coloring is luscious, 
rich and beautiful and 
the theme is a perfect 
one, supplying the 
correct contrast to the 


martial opening theme. As soon as it has 


been heard in the orchestra the piano 
takes it up, the orchestra resting during 
this portion. The theme is now enlarged 


with some beautiful filigree work leading to 
a repetition of the theme in the clarinet, the 
piano introducing new passage work of fine 
texture. A Poco Animato leads to Piu 
Mosso, alla breve, bringing into play a new 
motive, somewhat Grieg-like in contour. It 
is repeated in the wood-winds Meno Mosso 
and the working-out section is then reached. 
It begins with a succession of trills, fol- 
lowed by a suggestion of the opening theme, 
in A minor, however. Poetic bits of melody 
are heard in the flute and clarinet, over a 
tremolo, and all the material that has been 
presented is developed in various tonali 
ties with amazing skill. Sections for th 
piano alone are next given out, conspicuous 
among them being the presentation of the 
second subject in F major, with an accor 
paniment of sixteenth triplets; the first 
theme is then transformed to 12/8 time 1 

D flat major, with the descending D fi 

major scale in the left hand. It is over 
whelming in its effect and is repeated in D 
major. igi 


— 


The original tonality, B major, is 
reached, the octave passages which serve 

at the opening to announce the first subj« 
return and the main theme fF 


appears fff in 
the orchestra. The recapitulation of the 


*Concerto 1x B. For Pianoforte and Orchestra 
(Edition for Piano with the Orchestral Part 
ranged for Second Piano by the Composer) By 
Henry Holden Huss. Published by G. Schirme 
New York. Price $3.00 net. 





—Photo by Davis & Eickemeyer 
Henry Holden Huss, a Composer Who 
Stands in the Front Rank of Ameri- 
can Creative Musicians has 


themes and subordinate themes already 
heard follows, the only change being the 
treatment of the solo instrument, which has 
different passage work assigned to it with 
the presentation of the themes in their final 
tonalities. 

Il. Andante con Sentimento, E flat maior, 
common time, 12/8.—A_ plaintive melodic 
phrase in the clarinet some two measures 
in length serves as an introduction to the 
slow movement. The main theme is im 
mediately sung by the piano; it is a can 
fabile ot rare beauty, unaffected and sincer: 
in expression and harmonized with a piqu 
ancy that lends it particular charm. From 
this theme four measures lead to a repeti 
tion of the theme given out by the strings 
with passage work in intervals of fourths 
and sixths in the piano. A Poco piu mosso 
follows, in which the theme is introduced 
once more, this time, however, in E major 
We next come upon a Grasioso section in 
B flat major, 4/8 time, rather Schumannish 
in character, though highly original in 
melody and harmony. It is one of those 
movements which one might term inter- 
mezzo, as Schumann calls his in ms A 
Minor Concerto and which atones most 
amply for the absence of a scherzo. Pianis- 
simo chords in the horns and trombones 
bring the return of the first theme, which 
is now given out in the strings with a most 
effective figuration in the solo instrument, 
but it is considerably enlarged, compared 
with the presentation earlier in the move- 
ment and the synco- 
pated horn tones give 
it strength and add to 
its rhythmic effect. 
Some beautiful arpeg- 
gios against soft sus- 
tained chords are then 
heard; the 4/8 move- 
ment returns for eight 
measures with a beau 
tiful dialog be- 
tween solo piano and 
clarinet over which 
hovers an EF flat trill 
pp in the flute. The 
main theme returns 
and is given out by a 
solo violin while the 
piano plays the ac- 
companiment in 
eighth notes, an ex 
ceedingly poetic and 
subtle ending. 

III, Finale—Allegro 


Vivace, B minor, % 


time. A fairly long 
tuttt brings the solo 
instrument in with a 


fortissimo passage in 
octaves introducing 
the first theme char 
acterized by syncopa 
tion that gives it a be 
witching charm 
There is a profusion 
of material presented, 
a lovely second sub 
ject appearing in D 
major, given out by 
the piano alone with 
an arpeggio 
paniment. The or 
chestra gives out the 
first theme in B major 
after which the piano 
some very 

tive and difficult pas 
age work in F- sharp major. A long tutti 
follows, ushering in the piano in B flat 
major with a duet for flutes and clarinets 
playing alternately against the passage 
work in the piano. With masterful effect 
the composer brings back the main theme 


accom 


effec 


f the first movement, Maestoso, in time, 
transtorming it most successfully. Highly 
ingenious is the reappearance of the first 


subordinate theme of the first movement. 
ind it is treated with great freedom fol 

wed by the main theme of this last move 
nent beginning pianissimo in B major. The 
tempo is increased to Vivace, then Prest 
and finally Prestissimo, the piano part clos 
ing with truly electrifying effect 

To one who has heard the concertos for 
the pianoforte by modern European com 
-s, such as the works of Saint-Saéns 
Hofmann and Sauer, this 
\merican work takes a very high place with 

et 


even the m minute comparison. Henry 
Holde Huss stands to-day in the front 
1 f American creative minds and 
this work has been before the publi 
number f years and has brought him 

h praise from critics everywhere, it is 
essential that the work be better known 


Virtuosi of the present day are eager, w« 
learn, to take up new works of merit. The 
pianist is now coming before 
more than ever before, and it is 
his duty to bring out the works of his fel 
when tl] themselves 


, 
w countrymen when they show 


leserving of performance In this con 
‘erto Mr. Huss has written with a master 
hand; he has said many beautiful things 


marked by great individuality, gifts melodic 
and harmonic, and a rhythmic 
effects deserving of the highest praise. The 
reviewer regrets that he has not had an 
opportunity to examine the orchestral score, 
and whatever cominent has been made on 
the instrumentation has been arrived at 
through the annotations in the second 
piano part reduced by the composer him- 


self. A. W. K. 


sense of 


SALT LAKE NOW HAS 
MUSIC CONSERVATORY 


New Institution Organized with Strong 
Faculty and Good Prospects—Utah 
Musicians in Recital in Switzerland 


SALT Lake City, Uran, July 12—A pro- 
gram has just been received in this city of 
a recital, given June 14 last at St. Gallen, 
Switzerland, in which the principal partici 
pants were C. C. Clive and Don Carlos 
Young, of this citv and W. S. Wright, of 
Ogden. Mr. Clive is the son of Professor 
W. C. Clive, the violinist and teacher. He 
played on the piano Liszt’s arrangement of 
“Rigoletto,” Grieg’s “Spring Song,” Lavel 
ler’s “Butterfly” and Pauer’s “La Cascade.” 
Messrs. Young ana Wright, singers, are 
well known in local circles, and the former 
has just returned from abroad. 

\ recent event of much importance loc 
ally was the organization and incorporation 
of the Utah Conservatory of Music. The 
need of such an institution in the city has 
been preached and argued for years, but it 
seems that until now the time has not been 
rine for launching the project on a scale 
of sufficient magnitude. As now organized 
the institution has a faculty and board of 
directors that assure immediate and per- 
manent success. The leading members of 
the faculty are as follows: 

John J. McClellan, dean, director piano 
department, organist of Mormon Taber- 
nacle, graduate University of Michigan 
School of Music, pupil of Scharwenka and 
Jedliczka in Berlin, musical director Salt 
Lake Symphony Orchestra. Thomas Giles, 
director of department of musical history 
and harmonic analysis, student for six 
years of Maurice Aronson and Godowsky, 
Berlin and Vienna. C. G. Stayner, direc- 
tor of department of theory and composi- 
tion. William E. Weihe, director of violin 
department and school of orchestral play- 
ing, protégé of Ola Bull. Alfred Best, 
director of vocal department and school of 
opera, student of voice under George Fer 
guson, Berlin; Dr. Frank G. Dossert,- New 


York; Kanellmeister Carl Mueller, Bay 
reuth and Berlin. 
David Reese, tenor, and Thomas Giles, 


pianist, will tour the State in concert, their 
first engagement being at Eureka on July 
14, with the final concert, August 11. 
Rehearsals of “Pinafore,” under Profes 
sor Coop, are far advanced and we are 
promised that the presentation will be ready 
for the Wandamere stage on the 17th. The 
cast now stands as follows: Josephine, 
Mrs. Hazel Taylor rerry; Little Buttercup, 
\irs. W. H. Cunningham; Cousin Hebe, 
\irs. Harold Siegel; Capt. Corcoran, Hugh 
Dougall: Sir Joseph Porter, Lawrence 
Greenwell; Ralph Rackstraw, M. J. Brines; 


Dick Deadeye, Fred Smith; Boatswain, 
Melvin Peterson; Boatswain's Mate, Julian 
Thomas. ee 


Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Butler Give Recital 
in Chicago 


July 19—One of the most in- 


CHICAGO, . 
teresting recitals of the Summer season was 
morning, in Kimball 


given last Wednesday 
Hall, under the auspices of the American 


Conservatory, with Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Butler as the artists The matinée was 
largely attended by teachers who are study 


ing in the Summer school and the program 
was highly approved. The opening attrac 
tion was Grieg’s Sonata in G Major, for 
piano and violin. Mr. Butler followed this 
performance with a charming trio: Hegar’s 
Walzer. Brockway’s “Romanza” and Hu 
“Butterfly.” Mrs. Butler played three 
Chopin selections, well differentiated, and 
as a brilliant finale Mr. Butler gave a 
spirited reading of the “Faust” Fantasie of 
Liszt. Goa 


bav "s 


Adele Krueger to Sing Wagner Aria at 
Asbury Park Concert 


[he soprano, Adele Krueger, has been 
especially engaged to sing with Arthu 
Pryor’s Band at Asbury Park, N. J. She 
will make her first appearance on Saturday 


evening, July 22, singing the famous “Tan 


hauser” aria “Dich theure Halle.” 
Arthur Claassen, the conductor, wl 
now in Europe, where he will in Weimar 
’ a aon 1 
Bayreuth, Berlin, Leipsic, Munich ni 
Cologne. arranged an interesting concert 


aboard the steamer Bliicher The chief 
loist was Mme. Schumann-Heink, who sang 
songs by Thomas, Nevin, Becker and Bizet 
Other participants in the entertainment 
were Kathleen O’Donnell, Blanche Bee: 
man and Count Eugene Kinsky. 





GIFTED PIANIST NOW 
TURNS HER TALENT TO 
OPERA COMPOSITION 























Pianist 


American 


Augusta Zuckerman, 


Augusta Zuckerman, who left America 
as a concert pianist and later developed her 
vocal powers abroad, is devoting her time 
at present to the composition of a light 
opera. She is living in London, where the 
work will. be produced net. Winter. The 
book is by Frank Ricard, a young English 
literateur, and the lyrics by C. T. Ren 
castle, a lawyer well known in London as a 
wit. Miss Zuckerman, who was a pupil of 
\lexander Lambert, the well known pian 
ist, has been in London two years and has 
done her work in composition under Max 
Vogrich, formerly of New York. It is 
said that she has already given evidence of 
marked talent in creative work and the 
production of the operetta will be watched 
with interest. 


MME. DIMITRIEFF WINS 
LAURELS AT SAENGERFEST 


Russian Soprano Proves to Be Star of 
Concert Given by German Singers 
in Albany, N. Y. 


Nina Dimitrieff, the Russian soprano, 
who is now under the management of 
Foster and David, was the soloist at the 


German Sangerbund at 
\lbany, N. Y., on Monday evening, July 
10. Mme. Dzimitrieff, has recently re 
turned from the tour of the Russian Sym 
phony Orchestra. She many tri 
umphs on the tour and received praise on 
for her artistic work 

At the Sdngerbund she sang the big 
aria “O cieli azzuri” from “Aida” with 
fine dramatic effect, purity of tone and a 
full appreciation of the meaning of Verdi's 
music. Her charming stage presence added 
to the general effect and she had her audi 
ence with her from the very beginning of 


Sanger fest of the 


Sc( yred 


all sides 


her singing. In her group, which con 
tained an Arioso from ‘Tschaikowsky’s 
“The Sorceress,” Salter’s “I Breathe Thy 
Name” and Spross’s “Yesterday and To 
day” she again scored heavily Charles 
Culbert Spross, the composer, played the 
ccompaniment for her of his song, and 
both singer and composer were recalled 
again and again and were compelled to add 


an extra, which was Mr. Spross’s “Will o’ 
the Wisp,” one of the most bewitchingly 
charming songs of recent years. 

Mme. Dimitrieff created a profound im 
pression and aroused h enthusiasm. On 
the following morning the entire Albany 
press made her singing the feature of their 


criticisms and praised the artist in super 
lative terms. commenting on her remark 
able range, brilliancy nd purity of voice 
and the clarity of her high tones 

she will be heard in recital in New York 
in the Fall and will fill a number of lare« 
engagements during t oming Winter 


Mr. St. Willis Scores at Atlantic City 


ArLANnTic City, N. J., July 17.—William 
St. Wallis, te r, wi tormerly sang lead 
g roles with the Savage Opera Company, 
S ist at a ert given | Martin's 
Symphony Orchestra recently He sang 
the “Salut Demeure” aria from “Faust” wit! 
1uch refinement and beauty and was hear- 
ly applauded for his artistic work 
\ choral concert w given recently on 
he new pier under the direction of Percy 
S. Foster f Washingt cx 4 Che 
rus n ( ed 1000 voices | 4 5 - 
sts im ed Flora Rondabus pran ind 
Enos Bacor iritone 
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AMERICANS IN THE MUSIC OF PARIS 


Several Singers and Instrumentalists Numbered Among Participants in 
Musicales of the Late Season 


Paris, July &—One of the most success- 
ful of the season’s closing exercises was 
that of the Du Montier-Reyer School of 
Acting, which was given Wednesday at 
the Théatre Michel. Beside half a dozen 
advanced pupils many of the best actors 
The only 
Sassard, 


and singers of the city assisted. 
American in the cast was Mrs. 
who was heard in two numbers, giving a 
part of “Cavalleria Rusticana,” with M. 
Dufferet, of the Opéra, and also an act 
of “Daphnis et Chloe,” Mrs. Sassard again 
taking the leading role. 
Mrs. Sassard is from 
her sister did splendid salon work in Lon- 
don for several seasons. The former has 


Texas, and with 


now gone in for serious work, and for the 
last few months has been in Paris studying 
acting and mise en scéne. She has decided 
talent for the stage and her voice is full of 
sympathy and sweetness. 

Another American woman who has re- 
cently received unstinted praise in Paris is 
Josetfa Schaller, the New York violinist, 
who has been coaching with Thibaud all 
Winter. She gave several numbers at the 
opening of the American exposition of pic- 
tures, the affair being presided over by 
the American Ambassador and Mrs. Bacon. 
Miss Schaller’s numbers were selections 
from Paganini and Saint-Saens, and her 
playing revealed extraordinary tone and 
technic. The violinist expects to make a 
London début early next season. 

The “Nibelung’s Ring,” of which two 
cycles were given at the Opéra last month, 
was so well attended that another cycle was 
spoken of beginning the end of July. How- 
ever, the oppressive heat has caused the di- 
rectors to abandon the idea of presenting 
the four Wagnerian dramas and they will 
give only one, that of “Le Crepuscule des 
Dieux.” Arthur Nikisch arrived in Paris 


on Monday and will direct the work which 
will be given Friday next. 

Maude Fitzhugh, of San José, Cal., has 
gone to London to fill salon engagements 
before the close of the season. Miss Fitz- 
hugh has been a pupil of Mrs. Frank Dos- 
sert the past year and is doing splendid 
work. She has decided to go into opera 
and has prepared the leading roles in “But- 
terfly,” “La Bohéme” and “Chris” and will 
sing Micae/a in “Carmen.” 

Edward Manning is spending the Sum 
mer at Bellevue-sur-Seine. This well- 
known American composer has been study- 
ing since Autumn with Vidal and is so in- 
terested in his studies that he will remain 
near Pars all Summer. Mr. Manning was 
former director of the Conservatory of 
Music in Oberlin, Ohio, 

Mrs. Archibald S. White, who has been 
in London since May, arrived in Paris a 
few days ago to remain during the season. 
She exvects to continue her studies with 
Dr. Frank Dossert, who is expected to ar- 
rive from America Saturday. Mrs. White 
has a fine soprano voice, and though she 
never expects to return to the stage loves 
music for music’s sake and will continue 
studying for her own pleasure. 

The Duchesse de Choisel has just given 
the last of a series of dinners followed by 
music. .-These soirées have been the most 
brilliant of the year at any of the Paris 
private houses. As Mrs. Hamilton Paine, 
this hostess has always held a unique place 
among Paris entertainers and musicians, 
being herself highly appreciated as a com- 
poser. At the dinner Saturday evening 
Miss wicEvilly sang a number of English, 
French and German songs and Thuel Burn- 
ham gave several brilliant selections on the 
piano. Among those present were Mrs. 
Frank Mason, Miss Robinson, Major Ham- 
ilton Corrie, Mr. Starber, Mrs. Tyler Har- 
beson, the dowager Duchesse de Choiseul- 
Praslin, Frank Iselin and ..oya'l Tyler. 

LkONORA S. RAINES. 











WHAT ORGANISTS WILL DISCUSS AT OCEAN GROVE 








HE fourth annual convention of the 
National Association of Organists, 
which will convene in the Ocean Grove 
auditorium during the first ten days of 
August, will offer one of the most com- 
prehensive programs presented to the or- 
ganists of the United States. Among the 
special features will be the sessions devoted 
to joint consideration of leading questions 
with representatives of other interests and 
professions with which the organist comes 
into contact; for example, the day devoted 
to a conference with organ builders, to 
which the various firms have been invited 
to send representatives, and where opin- 
ions may be freely expressed and discussed. 
Again, in sessions devoted to “church prob- 
lems,” clergymen of all denominations have 
been invited to join with the organists. 

Clarence Eddy will give a series of re- 
citals on the big organ, which, with the 
other concerts and the convention itself, 
makes a strong combination of attractions. 

Among the subjects to be discussed at the 
convention are: “The Past and Future of 
the National Association,’ Tali Esen Mor- 
gan, national superintendent. 

Conference with organ builders—“The 
Standardization of the Console,” Ernest 
M. Skinner, of Boston; themes for discus- 
sion: “Orchestral Tone Color,” “Mechan- 
ical Association,” “The Echo Organ,” “The 
Architect and the Organ Loft,” “Placing of 
Organ and Console,” “Concrete Swell 
Boxes.” “Organ Stop Nomenclature,” 
Philip James, of New York; “The Concert 
Organ of To-morrow,” “The Organ as a 
Concert Instrument,” Clarence Eddy, of 
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New York; “Program Building for the 
Masses,” J. J. McClellen, of Salt Lake City. 
Subjects for discussion: “The Free Re- 
cital,” “The Organ in Halls, Public and 
Semi-Public,” “The Organ Combined with 
Other Instruments” and “The Organ in 
Hotel and Theater.” “Organ Tuning and 
Repairs,” Herbert Brown, of Hartford, 
Conn.; a demonstration of methods to 
which the organist may resort in an emer- 
gency. 

Conference with the clergy—“The High 
Calling of the Organist and His Relations 
with the Minister,’ Orwin Allison Morse, 
of Sioux City; “The Organist, His Spiritual 
Views and What Constitutes Sacred Mu- 
sic,” Frederick Schlieder, of New York; 
subjects — for discussion: “Congregational 
Singing,” “Selection of Hymns” and “Use 
of the Amen.” “The Mission of the Gospel 
Hymn,” Grant Colfax Tullar, of New 
York; “The Hymn Tune,” Charles T. Ives, 
of Montclair; “Some Substitutes for Gos- 
pel Hymns,” Abram Ray Tyler, of Detroit. 

Church problems—‘Some Psychological 
Aspects of Church Music,’ Edmund S. Lor- 
enz; “Church Music, Ancient and Modern,” 
Ww. D. Armstrong, of Alton, Ill; “The 
Volunteer Choir,” Henri W. Parquer, of 
New York; “English Enunciation in Sing- 
ing.” Themes: “The Anthem and _ Its 
Future,” “Improvisation,” “The Quartet 
Choir,” “The Paid Chorus,” “The Vested 
Choir” and “Voice Training in the Choir.” 

‘The Music Committee, Its Mission,” 
Rafael Navarro; “The Organist and His 
Relations with the Music Committee as 
Candidate and Incumbent.” 

“Organ Music, Past, Present and Future” 

‘The Development of the Organ,” Henry 
S. Fry, of Philadelphia; “Registration,” ). 
Warren Andrews of New York ; “The Or- 
gan in the Church Service,” “Preludes and 
Interludes,” “Anthem \ccompaniment, 
‘Transcriptions,’ “The Organ in Rehear- 
sal,” “Shall Accompaniments to S: cred So- 
los and Anthems be Written Especially for 
the Organ?” 
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Ethical conference—‘The Organist among 
His Fellows’—"The Fraternity of Musi- 
cians,” Dr. J. Christopher Marks, of New 
York; “The Trend Toward Organization 
among Musicians,” Nicholas de Vore, of 
Brooklyn; “The Standing of the’ Organist 
among Other Branches of the Musical Pro- 
fession,’ ‘The Organist and His Leisure,” 

‘The Organist in His Relation to the Com- 
munity.” 





MISS VICARINO’S SUCCESS 


Soprano Ends Twelve Weeks’ Engage- 
rent with the Aborn Company 











Regina Vicarino as “Madama Butterfly” 


SALTIMORE, July 3.—Regina Vicarino, so- 
prano, has closed a very successful season 
of twelve weeks with the Aborn English 
Grand Opera Company in star roles. She 
has appeared in “Madama Butterfly,” “Lu- 
cia di Lammermoor,” “Martha,” “Faust,” 
“Traviata,” “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Ri- 
goletto.” Her Baltimore appearances were 
a series of triumphs. She will rest for two 
months. 

Miss Vicarino has been re-engaged with 
the Bevani Grand Opera Company, and in 
September will begin a season of thirty 
weeks on the Pacific Coast in star roles. 
The company will produce seventeen op- 
eras. Miss Vicarino is a pupil of Arthur 
Lawrason, the New York teacher 


W.J.R. 


Washington Musicians at Local Chau- 
tauqua 


WasuHincton, D. C., July 18—Washing- 
ton talent has furnished the greater part of 
the musical offerings at the Chautauqua at 
Washington Grove. <A _ recent attractive 
program was that presented by the Orpheus 
Quartet, which gave several concerted num 
bers, while the individual members were 
heard in solos. The greater part of the 
program was taken up with a presentation 
of “In a Persian Garden,” by Liza Lehman. 
The accompaniments were artistically played 
by Louis Potter, who also played the Liszt 
Concert .ttude in D flat Another enjoy- 
able program was that presented by the in- 
strumental quartet, known as the Clef 
Quartet, which was heard in both ensemble 
and solo numbers The organization is 
composed of Mrs. S. V. Cusack, F. P, 
Howard, G. O. Frye and F. M. Noack. 
Other Washingtonians who have been heard 
at the Chautauqua are George O’Connor, 
in dialect songs, and Elizabeth B. Grahame, 


violinist. W. H. 


Mme. Goetze-Kellner a Soprano 


In the report of the New York State 
Music Teachers’ Association convention at 
Buffalo, Musica America, through an in- 
advertence, stated that Mme. Goetze-Kell- 
ner was a contralto. Though her voice is 
exceptional in range and is especially beau- 
tiful in the middle and lower registers it 
IS a pure soprano. 


NORFOLK’S GREAT CONCERT 


Famous Soloists Engaged for Seven- 
teenth Annual Performance 


For the concert, July 26, at Norfolk, 
Conn., the seventeenth annual concert for 
the Norfolk Home Missionary Society, 
Mary Eldridge has again enlisted the ser- 
vices of some of the most famous singers 
of the country. Christine Miller, the con- 
tralto, will sing a religious aria with violin 
obbligato and accompaniment of organ and 
piano, and also a group of songs. Mme. 
Corinne Rider-Kelsev. who was the soprano 
soloist last year. will sing again at this 
year’s concert. The baritone soloist will 
again be Ciaude Cunningham, who will in- 
clude, by request, among his numbers “Ho- 
sanna,” by Tules Granier, with whom Mr. 
Cunningham studied in Paris. 

Earlier in the history of these concerts 
Ellison Van Hoose appeared for several 
years, and he will effect his reappearance 
this Summer after several years of success 
in European opera houses. 

An auxiliary quartet of singers will as- 
sist in excerpts from Mendelssohn's “Hymn 
of Praise” and Wagner’s “Die Meister- 
singer.” The two men of this quartet, Mr. 
Thomas and Mr. Chalmers, are well known 
to the audiences of these concerts in the 
last few years. Flora Hardie is a talented 
concert and church singer of New York 
Especially interesting to Litchfield County 
people will be the appearance of Minnie W. 
Edmond, the young soprano, of Winsted, 
who has been studying this Winter in New 
York. Besides the concerted numbers Miss 
Edmond will be heard in a duet from the 
“Hymn of Praise’ with Mme. Rider-Kel- 
sey. 
The instrumentalists of the concert will 
be Gaston Dethier, the organist, and his 
brother, Edouard Dethier, the violinist. 

The concert will again be under the di- 
rection of Charles Rabold, director of vocal 
music in Yale University. 





Celene Loveland Returns to Chicago Af- 
ter Five Years of Study Abroad 


Cuicaco, July 17.—Celene Loveland, who 
went abroad five years ago to study piano 
with Arthur Speed, since completing her 
studies with him has been the associate 
and representative of Mme. Eyleu at her 
studio in Berlin, having also studied sev- 
eral years with Rudolph Ganz. She has re- 
turned to her home in this city, and in Sep- 
tember will open a studio at No. 619 Fine 
Arts Building. Her experience in educa- 
tional interests abroad has been quite varied 
and has given her advantage of the best 
educational methods. .. BN, 





Lyric Theater Still to House Opera in 
Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, July 17.—Rumors that the 
Lyric Theater is to be sold and the build- 
ing turned into a garage have caused con- 
sternation among the Baltimore music pub- 
lic, but Manager Bernard Ulrich states that 
the program for next season at the Lyric, 
including ten productions of grand opera 
and five concerts by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, will be carried out. James Her- 
bert, counsel for Otto Kahn, says, more- 
over, that there has been no change of 
ownership and that Mr. Kahn and his as- 
sociates are still in Control. 


W. J. R. 





Proschowsky’s Pupils in Opera Abroad 


Bertin, July 8.—Franz Proschowsky is 
having unusual success with his _ pupils. 
There are at present ten engaged in differ- 
ent European theatres and two more are 
about to accept important engagements to 
be announced later. One, Ruth Julien, is 
singing at the Summer opera here in Wag- 
nerian roles. Still another, Gertrude Auld, 
has been singing during the last season in 
Rome, Ravenna and Turin in leading roles, 
and in the Autumn will go to those cities 
for return engagements. Her voice is a 
coloratura of phenomenal range and beau- 


ty. Proschowsky will spend his vacation 
in Finland, returning to his studio Sep- 
tember I. in, Ee. a 





New Edition of Nicolai’s 


Bertin, July &—The publishing firm 
Bote and Bock, of Berlin, is bringing out 
a new edition of Nicolai’s “Merry Wives 
of Windsor.” The dialogue has been set 
to music by Dr. Otto Neitzel. The work 
will be given in this form in Berlin, as the 
openine performance of the Kurfiirsten Op- 
era next Autumn. Bm. ¥a. ke 


“Merry Wives” 
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WYNNI PYLE, TEXAS 
PIANIST, AGAIN WINS 
DISTINCTION ABROAD 


























Wynni Pyle, the American Pianist 


BerLiIn, July 10.—Wynni Pyle, the beau- 
tiful pianist from Texas, and a pupil of 
Alberto Jonas, recently achieved a splen 
did success in Bad Nauheim as 
with the Leipsic Symphony Orchestra un- 
der the leadership of Kapellmeister Win 
whose 


S( rhe vist 


derstein. This young artist, of 
great successes in rmany for the past 
two years mention has often been made 
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HELEN REYNOLDS TRIO 





in MusicaAL AmerIcA, played on this occa- 
sion the Liapunow Concerto and aroused 
the public to intense enthusiasm. The 
newspapers praise her in the _ highest 
terms, extolling her brilliant technic and 
her musicianly, temperamental interpreta 
tion. She was at engaged to re 
appear in Bad Nauheim next November. 
ic. 2. 3 


once 


SING BEFORE 3,000 PERSONS 





Mme. Bouton and Paul Morenzo Give 
Concert at Ocean Grove, N. J. 


OcEAN Grove, N. J., July 17.—An audi- 
ence of over 3,000 greeted Isabel Bouton, 
mezzo-soprano, and Paul Morenzo, tenor, 


at their concert in the Ocean Grove Au 
ditorium. The audience was generous in 
its appreciation of the efforts of the two 
artists and demanded many encores. 

Mme. Bouton, who has appeared here be 
fore, is a favorite with Ocean Grove audi 


ences because of the beauty of her voice 
and the art with which she sings. ‘Ine 
clearness of her tones and the distinct 


ness of her enunciation enabled her to be 
heard in all parts of the vast hall. In her 
various numbers she filled each with 
a charm and individuality of expression 
that did.not fail to win her hearers. 


song 


In Paul Morenzo the audience discovered 
a tenor of fine voice and marked ability 
His songs were received with acclaim. He 
won his greatest with arias from 
“La Gioconda” and from operas by Masse 
net and Debussy, which he delivered in true 
operatic style. His closing duet with Mme. 
Bouton was one of the best numbers of 
the program. 


success 


Hammerstein’s Complete London Réper- 
toire 
Lonpon, July 10.—Oscar Hammerstein 
has announced the complete répertoire of 
his London opera house as follows: 


In French — “Quo Vadis,” “Don Qui 
chotte,” “Thais,” “Le Jongleur de Notre 
Dame,” “Heérodiade,” “Manon,” “Werther,” 
“La Navarraise,” “Les Contes d’Hoffmann, 
“Faust,” “Roméo et Juliette,” “Lakmé,’ 
“Le Propheéte,” “Les Huguenots,” “Louise” 
and “The Violin Maker of Cremona.’ 

In Italian—‘Norma,” “I] Trovatore.” “La 
Kavorita,”’ “Siberia,” “Dolores, “Othello, 


“. Pagliacci,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Lu 
cia di Lammermoor,” “Rigoletto,” “La 
Traviata,” “I] Barbiere di Siviglia.” “Aida.” 
“Andrea Chenier,” “Un Ballo in Maschera” 
and “Carmen.” 


New Italian Opera Completed 


Rome, July 11 \ new opera which will 


have a hearing in a few weeks is a work 
in one act and two scenes by Igino Rob 
biani, who last season conducted a concert 
of his own works in Rome. The new opera 
is entitled “Esvelia e Whlger.” It is de 


scribed as a dark and deep love tragedy) 
of Medizval Norway, and is based on Hein 


rich Heine’s ballad, “Knight Olaf.” The 
librettist is Saverlo Kambo. The opera will 
be presented first at Milan in the Fall, 


and will then probably receive a hearing 


in Rome W. I 





Mr. Haensel in Connecticut 


Fitzhugh W. tlaensel, of 
Haensel & Jones, concert 
New York, is spending July at 
maug, Conn 


the firm of 
managers, of 
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AMERICAN PIANIST AT A FAMOUS ENGLISH HOME 




















Augusta Cottlow at the Home of Sir John Shelley in Alresford, England. Standing 
(Left to Right), Captain Archibald Douglas and Sir John Shelley. Seated, 
Lady Shelley (Left) and Miss Cottlow 


Cottlow sails for America 9 on 


\liss 
July 22, 


ONDON, July 15.—Augusta Cottlow, the 





returned to London after a most delightful 
Shelley 


\lresford in “Old Hamp 


visit to Sir John and Lady at their 








beautiful home in 






shire.” The estate, Avington Park, is one KUESTER d 
of the largest and most magnificent in an 
kngland, and Miss Cottlow says she has 

never been so impressed with any private RICHARDSON 
residence be fore: the trees, most of which 

have been there more than a _ thousand announce 

years, Many ot them being over six teet in SEASON 1911-1912 







diameter, were a source of never-ending Ss 

onde: opranos 
wond nT Dramatic 

Sir John Shelley is a great-nephew of GERTRUDE RENNYSON 
the English poet, and to examine the in Bayreuth 1909 and 1911 






teresting relics and manuscripts of the poet 


Lyric 
SHANNA CUMMING 






constituted no small part of Miss Cott LAIN ~ UNE : 
low’s pleasure Sit john 1 haimse lt a L¢ IRENE ROGERS-WELLS 
painter and his wife is a fine pianist MAUDE KLOTZ 

rhe house of the Shellevs is an old, JENNIE’ NORELLI 
well-preserved Elizabethan structure, a vet of Metropolitan Operaand Covent Garden 





and on the lawn 


Goth 1¢ 


Was the 


table bower of roses EVA EMMET WYCOFF 
EVANGELINE HILTZ 
Contraltes 
JANE. LANG-GRANINGER 
MARGUERITE. DUNLAP 





yuntain leor 
WO vears tire home of the 
Dukes of Buckingham, and it was 
I) Charles Kingsley as the scene of his 
delightful 


stands an ancient 





Hnouse 
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“Water Babies.” There is the 
beautiful room which the little chimney Tenors ——- 
sweep suddenly found himself in when he JOHN FINNEGAN 





CHARLES R. HARGREAVES 
FRANK X. DOYLE 


Barytone 
HOLGER BIRKEROD 
The Eminent Danish Ballad Singer 


accidentally went down the wrong chimney, 


and by the library door, which opens onto 
the lawn, stands the magnolia tree which 
the little fellow climbed down in his flight 
towards the stream where he was drowned 

























and transformed into a “water baby.” Bass Barytones 

\nother visitor while Miss Cottlow was mate fm me'y n 
there was Captain Archibald Douglas, a ‘of Berlin Royal Opera) 
lineal descendant of the Archibald Douglas ALBERT A. WIEDERHOLD 
whose name has become familiar to the Basso Cantante 
musical world t] rough the famous Lowe RANDALL HARGREAVES 
ballad Pianists 

Miss Cottlow and her mother are re Mme. Augusta Schnabel-Tollefsen 
siding in Lond almost within a stone’s HENRIETTE MICHELSON 
throw of beautiful Kensington Gardens, LEO ORNSTEIN 
where Barrie used to sit daily and watch The Young Russian Pianist 
the children play around the lake and the Violinists 
erpentine, and where he received his in CARL H. TOLLEFSEN 
spiration for his delicious “Little White ANNA OTTEN ALOIS TRNKA 
Bird,” whicl evi lved itself into “Peter Cellist 
Pan B irrie s hi use stands pNe .F Ken PAUL KEFER 
living during the “season.” EDITH MAE CONNOR 
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Elsie Murray a pianist of Washington, 
D. C.. is in Berlin, where she is receiving 
instructions from Louis Bachner. 

* * * 

A series of “twenty-minute organ recit- 
als” is now being given at the Benedict 
Memorial Church, New Haven, Conn., by 
Leroy P. Kirkham. 

* * * 

The new organ in the Third Baptist 
Church in Springfield, Mass., was recently 
opened by Arthur H. Turner, who gave 
an interesting recital. 

* * * 

Mary A. Cryder, well known in musical 
managerial circles in Washington and New 
York, is spending the Summer at Haw- 
thorn Inn, Gloucester, Mass. 

* * * 

Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler expects to 
do considerably more concert work than 
usual next season, and has been quite heav- 
ily booked up to Christmas. 

Se 

Pupils of John H. Wilson, of Pittsburg, 
assisted by other local artists, presented an 
excellent musical program on July 14, 1n 
the Sheriden M. E. Church. 

* * * 

At the recent election of officers by the 
Harugari Singing Society, of New Haven, 
Conn., Paul Zimmerman was elected presi- 
dent and Prof. Max Dessauer, conductor. 

* * x 

Vacation music at St. Paul’s M. E. 
Church, Toledo, O., is furnished by a 
quartet composed of Walter E. Ryder, C. 
C. Dibble, Edward Olds and Jonathan F. 
Rogers. 

a * * 

The Blen Quartet, a woman’s quartet of 
Toledo, O., is being booked by the Chicago 
Musical Bureau for next year. Nellie 
Goodwin is the leading soprano of the 
quartet. 

x * * 

Sara Maxon, a well-known contralto who 
is studying grand operatic roles, appeared 
last week in “Pinafore” in the revival ot 
that famous old operetta in Riverview Park, 
Chicago. 

+. * k 

Olive Lynda Booth, soprano and voice 
teacher of New York, will spend August 
and September at Mt. Pocono, Pa. She 
will resume her teaching in New York on 
October I. 

* * * 

Mae Ozella James, who made a good im- 
pression during the past season in concert, 
was the soloist last week at the Irish Vil- 
lage Festival for the benefit of St. Ignatius’s 
Church, in Chicago. 

x * * 


Members of the Hartford, Conn., Sanger- 
bund entertained 400 guests at a garden 
party recently. The members of the so- 
cietv gave a number of choral works dur- 
ing the entertainment. 

a 

A reception was given at the Summer 
school of the Columbia School of Music, 
Toledo, O., July 4, to Joseph Franklin 
Kitchen, of New York, the visiting director 
of the vocal department. 

x * * 


The Connecticut Valley Chautauqua 
opened at Laurel Park, Conn., on July Io. 
The music at the first meeting was fur- 
nished by the Haydn Trio, and it was ex- 
ceptionally well performed. 

ce 2 

Clarence E. Lo~mis, pianist, and Mrs. 
Marie Sidenius-Zendt, soprano, were the so- 
loists at the fourth of the American Con- 
servatory series of Summer recitals on 
July 19, at Kimball Recital Hall, Chicago 

* * om 

R. Mortimer Browning, Jr., is giving a 

series of organ recitals at the East Balti 
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more Station M. E, Church every Sunday 
evening during the Summer. Mr. Brown- 
ing is a student of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory, of Baltimore. 

* a * 

Shirley Gandell has a large teachers’ 
class this Summer at the Cosmopolitan 
School in Chicago. Representatives from 
six Western and three Eastern States are 
studying with him. In all he has twenty- 
nine teachers in his class. 

* ” * 

Emma Prought, of the American Con- 
servatory, has returned to Chicago from a 
fortnight’s visit at Macatawa Park, Mich. 
She will teach the remainder of the month 
‘and spend the balance of her vacation at 
Port Huron, Mich., her home. 

x * * 

Mme. Ooliata Zimmerman, of Chicago, 
is spending her vacation at Morrisville, Vt., 
at the home of her pupil, Alice Giles. The 
latter part of her vacation she expects to 
spend at the home of her uncle, Senator 
Krum, at Schoharie Valley, N. Y. 

* * * 

Silas G. Pratt, the Pittsburg composer, 
who is now traveling in Germany, made a 
decided hit with a delightful little number 
called “The Rocking Minuet,” which was 
performed bw the ship’s orchestra the last 
night out while in the North Sea. 

kK * * 

The Pueblo, Col., Conservatory of Music, 
of which Miss Groff is director and Louise 
Pomeroy piano teacher, had a certificated 
recital the first of the month, in which vo- 
cal, piano and violin numbers by modern 
composers were given by thirty pupils. 

* se 

Toledo is to be the home of another mu- 
sic school when Victor Benham, of the 
Michigan Conservatory, of Detroit, opens 
the “Victor Benham School of Music” there. 
Associated with Mr. Benham will be Signor 
Bartolotta, William Yunck and A. C. Jack- 
son, 

. & ~~ 

A. C. Grant Schaeffer, the composer, 
writes on picturesque postals from his 
Summer cottage in the Canadian Moun- 
tains on Lake Memphremagog. He ex- 
pects to have Thomas Kennedy and Flias 
Bredin, of Chicago, as guests during the 
Summer. 

x * * 

The Northampton Institute of Music, 
Northampton, Mass., opened on July 10 
with a membership of seventy-five. The 
faculty includes R. L. Baldwin, of Hart- 
ford; George O. Bowen, of Yonkers; W. J. 
Short, of Northampton, and Jennie Lang- 
don, of Hartford. 


Mrs. George Gould, organist of the West 
Presbyterian Church, Binghamton, Conn., 
gave the first of her three annual Summer 
recitals in that church recently. She played 
an arrangement of Mascagni’s “Hymn to 
the Sun,” Gounod’s “Light of Heaven” and 
other works by Handel, Liszt and Bach. 

K * * 

Dorothy May Lynch and Helen Carpen- 
ter, pianists, gave a recital in Pueblo, Col., 
July 6, playing selections from Mendels- 
sohn, Tschaikowsky, Hollaender, Seeling, 
Haydn, Raff, Donizetti, Engelmann, Schu- 
mann, Wagner, Schubert, Dvorak, Rubin- 
stein, and Chopin. 

x * * 

George Nelson Holt, the Chicago tenor, 
accompanied by his wife, the organist of 
the Chicago University, together with Ar- 
thur Granquist and his wife, of the Co- 
lumbia School of Music, the latter part of 
this month, will go to Northern Wisconsin, 
where they have a Summer cottage at High 
C Lake. 

. ” 

The Schenuit Conservatory of Music, of 
Milwaukee, recently incorporated, has com- 
pleted its business organization with the 
election of these officers: President, Harry 
Fr. Schenuit: vice-president, P. C. Kamm; 
secretary and treasurer, Mrs. H. F. 
Schenuit: directors, John H. Kopmeier and 
the officers 


James Potter Keough, tenor, recently of 
New York, and Mrs. Alice Killin-Keough, 
soprano, of the same city, have established 
a school of music on conservatory lines in 
Pueblo, Col. They have obtained the co- 
operation of Annie Pool, pianist, and Ellen 
Alderson, recently of Florence, Italy. heir 
pupils gave a concert of works of a classic 
description on July 5. 

“XY = | 

Irene Langford, who commenced her pro- 
fessional career with the Savage Opera in 
“Fra Diavolo,” following with a part in 
“Rigoletto” and other standard operas in 
English, recently finished an engagement 
with the Aborn Eastern Company, appear- 
ing in “Rigoletto” and “Lucia.” She has 
been studying with her former preceptor, 
Theodore S. Bergey, in Chicago. 

ie. |e 

An arrangement for piano by Harriette 
Cady, of New York, of “The Boatmen’s 
Song of the Volga,” as played by the Rus- 
sian Balalaika Orchestra, is meeting with 
widespread popularity. Miss Cady made 
the arrangement entirely by ear immedi- 
ately after hearing the orchestra play the 
song, there being no previous arrangement 
of the piece in existence in this country. 

8 & 

The final report of the Milwaukee com- 
mittee in charge of the thirty-sixth sanger- 
fest of the North American Sangerbund 
shows a profit of from $2,000 to $2,500, 
which will be divided pro rata among the 
370 subscribers to the festival fund. At 
the close of the festival, on June 26, it was 
believed there would be a deficit, but later 
developments showed a gratifying surplus. 

k *x 

Frank Palmer, Jr., son of the director of 
the orchestra at the Blackstone Theater, 
Chicago, who but recently recovered from 
a severe surgical operation, has organized 
an orchestra of fourteen pieces that is do- 
ing creditable work in the concert line 
around that city. Young Palmer has a 
number of youths in this organization, but 
all read at sight and give a very acceptable 
performance. 

* * * 

To aid the Lutheran Church in its plan 
of erecting in New York a new hospital 
to care for the friendless and the indigent 
of the church a concert will be given at 
the Hotel Astor on November 6 next, at 
which the artists will include Hans Kron- 
old, ’cellist: Reinald Werrenrath, baritone; 
John Young, tenor; Alexander Saslavsky, 
violin; Marie Stoddard-Gaylor, soprano, 
and Edward Rechlin at the piano. 

* * x 

The Mozart Mannerchor, of Baltimore, 
had an outing Sunday, July 10, at which the 
singing of German folksongs was a feature. 
Among those participating were also mem- 
bers of the Baltimore Mannerchor, Dichen- 
kronz Singing Society, Arion Singing So- 
ciety and the Harmonie Singing Society. 
The committee of arrangements consisted 
of Max Straus, R. Ehrlich, T. Wakefield, 
W. Dittmar, William Gudenius and Philip 
Schmidt. 

x * * 

The Bissell Conservatory of Music, of 
Pittsburg, closed for the Summer on July 
15. Marie H. Sprague, directress, leaves 
for Atlantic City next Friday. Her head- 
quarters for the next couple of weeks will 
he the Strand Hotel there, then she will 
take a short trip down the coast, going to 
New York about the middle of August to 
look over the field in preparation for next 
years work. The conservatory will open 
the first week of September. 

C 8 

The Gamble Hinged Music Company re- 
ports large sales for two new songs by 
Arthur Hartmann, “Slumber Song” and “A 
Fragment,” which has been sung a great 
deal recently by Cnarles W. Clark in his 
recitals. “Memory,” by Mrs. Mary Will- 
ing Meagley, has been successfully noticed 
by Mme. Corinne Rider-Kelsey. Two other 
popular publications of this firm are “A 
Kiss in the Rain,” by Alfred Hiles Bergen, 
and “Love’s Reverie, by S. Hamilton Nuss- 
baum. 

; ; 

The directorate of A Capella Choir, Mil- 
waukee’s leading German musical organi- 
zation, has practically decided to give three 
big concerts during the IgII-I2 season. 
The first will be given during the latter 
part of November; the second on April 14 
and the third in May. At the April con- 
cert A Capella will be assisted by a chorus 
of 250 picked voices from Director William 
Boeppler’s Chicago organization in a per- 
formance in German of Handel's oratorio, 
“Samson.” 

* * * 

In the observance of the twenty-fifth an 

niversary of the organization, the Germa- 





nia Musical Association of Tarentum, Pa, 
began a celebration Saturday which extend- 
ed over Sunday. Members of several 
other musical organizations of the Alle- 
gheny Valley and Pittsburg took part in 
Saturday’s program. The day was featured 
by a parade. Several bands were in line 
and large numbers of singing societies of 
Western Pennsylvania were represented. 
On Sunday a sacred concert was given in 
the singing hall. The program for Mon- 
day was featured by a’ prize singing con- 
test held in the Nixon Theater, Tarentum. 
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CHICAGO A SUMMER MUSIC CENTER 


Despite Severe Heat This Season’s Enrolment at Conservatories Goes 
Above That of Last Season—Where Prominent Teachers Are 


Spending Their Vacations 
a HICAGO, July 17.—It has been said that 


Chicago has more Summer musical 


students than any other city in this country 


This indicates also that there are more 
teachers at work here in Summer than in 
any other great center 


The outlook a few months ago was for a 
phenomenal season, but the tropical turn of 
the weather militated against the very large 
attendance expected. However, it has been 
up to normal and ahead of the best results 
of last year. 

Nearly every one of the music 
has retained the cream of its faculty to 
serve in Summer sessions, so that the old 
joke “Summer teachers, and some are not, ’ 
did not serve in this instance \n un 
usually large number of teachers are attend 
ing these Summer sessions. The fact that 
these older students are serious-minded, 
gives the lectures and the Summer course 
an unusual air of quiet progressiveness. 
The head of a large school recently re- 
marked: “Any one who thinks that the 
Summer school is easy is much in error. 
We have the finest class of serious musica] 
students at such a time and it keeps the 
lecturer on his metal in serving a jury ot 
his peers.” All of the Summer schools 
conclude their sessions this month 

John J. Hattstaedt, head of the American 
Conservatory, has been having busy sessions 
up to date arranging for the coming season 
and taking care of the Summer school in 
the Kimball Hall Building, where the at 
tendance has been large. In addition to his 


sche ols 


lecture courses, Victor Garwood, O. &§ 
Robinson and others have been lecturing 
to good-sized normal classes Visiting 
teachers from various parts of the South 
and West have taken advantage of these 
lectures. As soon as the Summer session 
closes, Mr. Hattstaedt and his son will go 
to Prince Edwards Island for fishing and 
outing. Karlton Hackett and his wife, 
together with Mrs. Hattstaedt and daughter 


will go to Nantucket to spend August 


L. C. Vinson a Chicago Visitor 


L. C. Vinson, of the firm of M. A. & L. 
C. Vinson, managers of concerts in Cleve 
land, O., spent several days here last week 
arranging with talent for their coming sea 
son. They had a very successful concert 
series last year, their course at Canton, O., 
heing particularly popular. There they had 


Mme. Schumann Heink, the Russian 
Dancers and the Russian Symphony Or 
chestra. During the coming season they ex 


pect to even eclipse their brilliant record of 
last year, in the matter of attractions. 

Louise Qualey, the registrar of the Col 
School of Music, is spending het 
Georgian Bay 

Irene Peterson, of Reno, Nev., a grad 
uate pupil of Georgia Kober of the Sher 
wood School, gave a successful recital last 


umbia 
vacation at 


week at the Music Hall in Reno. 
Georgia Kober, president of the Shet 
wood Music School. who has taught at 


Institute, New York, for th 
last twelve years during the Summer, has 
remained in Chicago this Summer, owing te 
the large enrollment of pupils from New 
York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Mis 
souri, Minnesota and Illinois 
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Henry Vogeli, associate manager of the 
Orchestra Hall, together with his wife, has 
been spending a delightful vacation in the 
White Mountains. 

Marion Groff, niece of Mrs. Anna Groff- 
Bryant, who has been registrar of the Anna 
Groff-Bryant School for four years past, 
in the Fine Arts Building, has resigned her 
present position to attend to her home 
duties. 


Dr. Ziegfeld’s European Sojourn 


Dr. I’. Ziegfeld sailed last Thursday on 
the George Washington for a brief stay on 
the Continent. He will return in time to 
hear the free scholarship contest before the 
Board of Judges at the Fall term of the 
Chicago Musical College. 

Ralph Errole Smith, who was a free 
scholarship student last season at the Chic- 
ago Musical College, is to sing the leading 
role in the forthcoming production of “The 
Spring Maid.” Dorothy Maynard, the 
prima donna of the same organization, has 
been studving with Maurice Devries. 


Carl Ziegfeld received a letter from 
Jarpon, India, written in good English, 
from one of the native musicians of that 


town, requesting a catalogue, asking for in- 
formation concerning the awarding of par- 
tial scholarships. While the Summer 
quiet in quarters there 
is a great deal of activity in the Chicago 
\usical College, particularly in the dramatic 
department, as they have daily rehearsals 
on the stage of the Ziegfeld of plays under 
the direction of J. H. Gilmore 


solstice 1s some 


Columbia School Concert 


Columbia 
series of 


session of the 

announces a 
llowever, it was conceded 
energies into one 
the term next week 


The Summer 
School of Must 
weekly concerts 
wise to concenttrat« 
concert at the end of 
\ program will be presented, embracing 
Nelson [lolt, Helen Lawrence, Julia 
Warren, while Messrs. Becker and 
a Brahms Sonata. 

Kathleen ir, of the Columbia School of 
\lusic, writes from Scotland that she 1s 
having’ a most enjoyable tour among the 
Llighlands of Scotland 

Nannie C. Love, one of the most widely) 
known educators in the State of Indiana, is 
here lecturing at the Cosmopolitan School 


thei 


(seorge 
'nsign 
Granquist wall pl 


in the State normal session for teachers 
The theories of Arthur Forseman, favored 
hy many musicians, are the standard of this 


season, which is being arranged for a num 
ber of educators prominent in the West and 
Southwest. Miss Love is looking forward 
with great ple asure to her Winter's work in 
her beautiful new studio at No. 720 Board 
of Trade Building, Indianapolis, which 1s 
said to be the handsomest studio in the 
loosier State. 


W. W. Hinshaw in Berlin 


W. W. Hinshaw, head of the Hinshaw 
(Conservatory of Music, writes from Berlin 
that he will remain in the Prussian capital 
until October, when he will return to this 
country and divide his time between his ap 
pearance with the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany in New York and his educational work 
in this city 


Frank B. Webster has enrolled a large 
class for the Summer session at the Bush 
lemple Conservatory, of which he 1s dire: 


tor of the vocal department. Alfred Can 
eTY aA pupil oT Mir Webster. is to give a 


recital there on July 30 


Mrs. Ruby G. Babler, a Rockford so 
pran expects to locate in this city She 
will continue her position as the soloist ot 
the Second Congregational Church of 


of the Summer 


Edwards, of th 


Rockford until the close 
Mir. and Mrs. ¢ W 


Illinois ( eg f Musi have gone to 

California to spend a month 
Hugh A. Kelso, Jr., and his wife, May 
Donnelly-Kelso, who occupy large studios 
in the Auditorium Building, have discon 
d teaching for two months. Mr. Kels: 


tinu 
ind his son have gone to Sturgeon River 
in Michigan for a fishing and camping trip, 
teaching 


while Mrs. Kelso will ntinue 
locution at the Bav Citv, Mich., Chautau 
1a for the next mont! 
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second annual 
University. 


ods has opened its twenty 
session at the Northwestern 


Invents a Sound-Proof Door 


Irving Hamline, secretary of the school 
of music of the Northwestern University, 
recently patented a sound-proof door that 
has been practically tried out with success 
at that institution. When he applies the 
same principle to floors, walls and ceilings 
of studios, he will have accomplished some- 
thing that has long been promised but sel- 
dom realized, 


Mrs. Sybil Sammis MacDermid will be 


the violinist this week in the recital given 
in Mandel Hall, University of Chicago. ser 
recent series of recitals in the East was 
most successful. 

Louise Burton, who has been the first 
assistant of Thomas N. MacBurney in his 
studios during the past vear in the Fine Arts 
Building, leaves for Europe August 1 to 
remain a year studying with Frank King 
Clark in Berlin. A farewell reception was 
given to her on the invitation of Mr. Mac- 
Burney last Thursday afternoon in the Fine 
\rts Building that was largely attended. 

Walter Spry, director of the Walter Spry 
School in the Fine Arts Building, is taking 
an outing in Northern Wisconsin, where he 
will remain a month fishing. 

Mrs. Marie White Longman, the concert 
contralto, is enjoying a rest at her beautiful 
Summer home in Lakeside, Mich. During 
the Summer she expects to entertain a num 
ber of well-known Chicago musicians. In 
the meantime, her representatives here are 
booking some good engagements for her in 
oratorio and concert during the coming sea 
Son. 

LL. A. Phelps, the veteran vocal teacher, 
will continue to occupy his studio in the 
\uditorium Building until the last of the 
month and then go away for a vacation, re 
turning again September 1. 

Hans Biederman will keep his studios in 
the Auditorium Building open three days a 
week during the remainder of the Summer 
Mr. Biederman, during the Winter, directs 
in addition to his school, ten German so 
cieties. 


Chicago Quartet in the Northwest 


The Titus Quartet, embracing Marv 
Highsmith, soprano, Marguerite Henninger, 
contralto, Claude Saner, tenor, and Hugh 
Anderson, together with Bertha 
Smith-Titus as accompanist recently opened 
their tour in the Northwest at Calgary with 
hey go on to the Pacific 


bass« aX 


great success 
Coast. 

Edna Gunnar Peterson, one of the most 
accomplished young concert pianists of 
Chicago, is spending much of her time this 
Summer at the beautiful home of Mrs 
Frank S. Lowden at Oregon, II 

The large list of commencement exercises 
this year in Chicago was considerably light 


ened and simplified by keeping the pro 
grams well down to the work of the best 
pupils, and keeping the character of the 
programs dignified and telling without 
trenching entirely too much upon the 
sphere of the seasoned artists This was 


refreshing and in marked contrast with the 
character of many schoo] concerts that have 
been given during the past year. The publec 
appearance of the pupil is at best a more or 
less doubtful proposition, and unless talent 
is pronounced it is incumbent upon the in 
structor not to permit the selection of 
works too difficult for the present attain 
ment of the representative. 

Editor Watt of the Music News discant- 
ing upon this proposition recently re 
marked: “There ts a limitless répertotre of 
good piano music suitable for children and 
as a general proposition they should be con 


~ 


fined to it. with but brief incursions into the 


assical field The greater classics should 
he reserved for mature technic and concen 
tion True, there are many children who 

in do astonishingly well with the great 
works technically and some of them ca 
even apply a parrot-like interpretation, but 
the real understanding is far too often ab 
sent and when these works are plaved in 
anv wav short of the artist's idea, not only 
is the public defrauded of its legitimate due, 
but the performer is also harmed, inasmuch 
as he or she is forming the habit of s t 
ficiality and is gaining a half knowledge of 
that which should be reserved for that time 
when he has the power to adequately enjoy 

well as horoughly portray.” 
(| , 


Ben Greet Players and Russian Orches- 
tra in Indianapolis 


ANA July 15 \ most enjoya 

nati f drama and music has ju 
ven given at Broad Ripple Park, by the 
Ben Greet W lland Players, under the 

direction of Ben Greet, and the Russi 
Symphony Orchestra, with Modest Alt 

schuler conductor Che first of the ten px 
rmances wa “N Midsummer Night 
Dream.” given with the Mendelssohn musi 
Sunday evening This was repeated on 
friday evening nd proved an excellent 
drawing card. On Monday evening, “As 
You Like It.” with the Beethoven Pastoral 


Symphony, No. 6, was given a most artisti: 
performance. On Tuesday two perform 
ances were given, “Twelfth Night,” with 
incidental music arranged by Modest Alt 
schuler at the matinée, and “Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” with music by Nicolai, in the 
evening. On Wednesday evening music hy 
Tschaikowsky, Glazounoff and Sullivan, was 
used by Mr. Altschuler as a setting to “The 
lempest.” “As You Like It” was repeated 
Thursday afternoon, and in the ev ning 
“The Winter’s Tale’ ’was given for the first 
time in America with musical accompani- 
ment. The music was mostly chosen from 
Russian compositions by Mr. Altschuler. 
The performance made a profound impres 
sion, and was repeated by request on Satur 
day evening. The players did their best 
work in this play as did the orchestra. On 
Sunday afternoon a special “Twilight Con 
cert” was given by the orchestra at the 
Schubert Murat Theater, the soloists being 
Jacob Altschuler, viola, and Bernard Alt 
schuler, ‘cello. ae ey 


Eastern Wisconsin Cities Hold Annual 
Sangerfest 


Manrrowoc, Wis., July 18.—The fifteenth 
annual festival of the Eastern Wisconsin 
Singer-Bezirk was held here on Saturday 
and Sunday July 15 and 16. More than 
2,500 singers from eastern Wisconsin cities 
were present and the massed chorus num 
bered 500 picked — singe:s Clementina 
Malek, of Milwaukee, Rudolph Schmidt, 
baritone, and Richard Urban, basso, of 
Manitowoc, were the soloists. The pro 
gram for the principal concert on Satur 
aay night included numbers by Urban’s Or 
chestra, under the direction of George 
Urban; choruses under the direction of 
Martin Zimmerman, of the Port Washing 


ton Gesang Verein; George Urban Fest, 
\ rruttschel, director of the Two Rivers 
Liederkranz, and others and the = erand 
chorus, “Migration of the ‘leutons,” under 
the direction of George Urban 
M. N. S. 
Mr. Stojowski Engaged for Mrs. Mc- 
Allister’s Summer Concerts 
Mrs. Hall McAllister has engaged Sigis 


mond Stojowski, the Polish pianist for the 
second of the Summer concerts she is gi 
ing at Manchester by the Sea, \Mass.. on the 
atternoon of August 4. Mr. Stojowski, 
who is at present in Nova Scotia, will come 
down to Manchester for this engagement 














John T. Jones 


RAcINE, Wis., July 17.—Professor John T. 


Jones, one of the best known Welsh musi 
clans and composers in the United States, 
and for many years a resident of Racine, 


has just died at a Chicago hospital, aged 
eighty-eight years. Mr. Jones was director 
of prominent Welsh choirs and musical or 
ganizations in Racine, Milwaukee and Chi 
during his active years Interment 
Racine. M. N.S 


caro 
was at 


Mrs. Sara Hershey-Eddy-Marsh 


Cuicaco, July 17.— Many Chicagoans have 


learned with regret of the death of Mrs 
sara Hershey-Eddy-Marsh, who passed 
away at her home in Paris on July Years 


ago Mrs 


affairs in 


Marsh was very active in musical 
this city, and the old Hershey 


Music Hall (a vanished landmark) on Mad 
ison. street, opposite MeVicker’s Theater, 
was named after her C. FE. N, 


Philip Coch 
PirrspurG, Pa. July 17.—Philip Coch, 
president of the Orpheus Singing Society 


of East Liberty and a member of the 
Baecker Untersttitzung .Verein, died last 
Wednesday night at his home, No. 146 
Carver Street, East End He was thirty 
eight years old 
George Gardner Rockwood 

scorge Gardner Rockwood, the noted 
photographer, who died July to at Lake 
ille, Conn., was for many years director 


»f music in one of the New York churches 
and as a youth was tenor in the Plymouth 


Church Choir 


Clara Louise Shaffer 
Louise Shafter, 
She 


NEWBURGH, July 1.—Clara 
singer, died here suddenly to-day 
was a pupil and assistant to Jean de Reszke 
for two seasons, and was formerly a mem 
ber of the Westminister College of 


t New Wilmington, Pa 
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HE WOKS BET 


"DIAN 








Ghe Baldwin Piano 


Grand Prix Paris 1900. The Grand Prize St. Louis 1904 


Beautiful quality of tone, with a charm of its own. 





Distinguished by great durability. 


Che Baldwin Company 


142 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI 











Henry F. Miller 
PIANOS 


Henry F. Miller @ Sons Piano Co. 
BOSTON 























KURT ZMANN Pim: 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN « CO., Makers 
526-536 Niagara Street $3 BUFFALO, N. Y. 

















’ Are considered by expert 

judges to be the finest 

e lin & Sons now made. They con- 
tain more valuable im- 


provements than all 
others. 
Warerooms: 
27 Union Square 
New York 


Send for Illustrated Art 
Catalogue 


Grand and Juberted Grand 


Pianos 





THE OLDEST IN AMERICA 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


| Ehtckeriryg 





Pianos 
CHICKERING & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1823 


BOSTON, U.S.A. 














‘The 


One of the three great 
Pianos of the World 


The John Church Company 
Cincinnati New York Chicago 
Owners of 
The Everett Piano Co, Boston 





















For Sixty Years 
THE 


HAZELTON 


PIANO 


has stood for the highest in piano construction 


HAZELTON BROS. 


66-68 University Place New York 








BUSH & LANE 


PIANOS 


Are made to satisfy the 
MUSICIAN, SINGER and MUSIC LOVER 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO., Holland, Mich. 








If you contemplate the purchase of a piano, 
send for a copy of the 


Piano and Organ Purchaser’s Guide 


Prepared by JOHN C. FREUND 
505 Fifth Avon’ ” The Music Trades Co. 


Price 25c. by mail, postpaid 




















A CREATION OF DISTINCTIVELY ARTISTIC QUALITY 


The Strich & Zeidler Piano 


justly a Favorite With Discriminating Musicians 
FACTORY & OFFICES: 


140th STREET & ROBBINS AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 





























New York 
The VOSE ee & * VOSE 
Trade Mark 
ph ray y] BS Ryecte SONS 
Guarantee 
wvose Vose & Sonrsi=== 
QU BOSTON 
| Bets -nciaill 7." BOSTON. MF 
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